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An Army Travels On Its — 


Logistics...is the word for the exact military 
science of transport, quarter and supply, 
which establishes second fronts and secures 
the bridgeheads to victory! » » Upon the 
speed and facility with which this branch of 
the service can function and perform its vast 
combination of duties depends the eventual 
outcome of the war. » » In War, as in Peace 
—on the Home Front, as on the Second Front 
— checks facilitate quick, safe handling of 
funds whether for large amounts or small — 
are the equivalent of cash in transactions 


among individuals and industries, trades- 
men and nations. » » To safeguard against 
counterfeiting and fraudulent alteration 
over 75% of the nation’s largest banks... 
and leading industrial and corporate en- 
terprises .. . today write their checks and 
other negotiable instruments on La Monte 
Safety Paper. » » This is the safety paper, 
invented in 1871 by George La Monte — 
which has since borne the imprint of scores 
of the nation’s great trade-marks and 
proudest business names. 


For samples of La Monte Safety Papers, see your lithographer or printer—or write us direct 


LA MONTE S<efoty PAPER 
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LETTERS 


Exempting War Loan Accounts 


Sirs: A bill has been introduced in 
Congress to exempt War Loan Deposits 
from the FDIC assessment and from 
reserve requirements. . 

We believe this to be so vitally important 
to all banks in the nation that some men- 
tion of it should be in your publication, to 
the effect that each banker write his 
Senators and Congressmen urging its 
passage. 

I know the bankers would appreciate 
your reminding them to do this because 
this legislation would save banks quite a 
few dollars. 


R. E. Conn, Vice-president, 
First National Bank in Palm Beach, 
Palm Beach, Florida 
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Bank Manpower in Britain 


Smrs: The attached review of “The 
Kennet Report” was published in the 
January issue of the “Journal of The 
Institute of Bankers,” London, and I 
believe the contents will be of interest to 
American bankers in view of actual condi- 
tions in respect to staff problems. 

One point of great interest in the report 
is the fact that the British Government has 
considered it expedient to defer men over 
thirty-five occupying positions of responsi- 
bility which require long experience. This 
is undoubtedly of great importance in view 
of the training necessary to make a good 
bank executive. 

T. Forman, Accountant, 

Agency of Bank of London 
& South America Limited, 
New York, New York 


THE KENNET REPORT 


The “Report from Committee on Man- 
power in Banking and Allied Businesses, 
in Ordinary Insurance, and in Industrial 
Assurance” (Cmd. 6402) was published at 
the end of October. The committee was 
appointed “to ascertain and report what 
practical measures, whether by way of 
some form of concentration or otherwise, 
can still be taken to secure the greatest 
possible release of manpower in the sphere 
of banking, including investment trusts, 
finance and discount houses, and stock 
exchange businesses, in ordinary insurance 


business, and in industrial assurance.” 


The committee’s labors, as regards bank- 
ing at any rate, have not resulted in many 
constructive suggestions, which is a tribute 
to the whole-hearted manner in which the 
banks have already risen in their responsi- 
bilities, particularly in regard to releasing 
their staff, both male and female, for some 
form or other of national service. The 
committee found that 55 per cent of the 
pre-war male staff had been called up and 
that a number of the female staff had been 
released to the Forces and to other vital 
war work. These have been partly re- 
placed by men either too old or unfit for 
the Forces and by large numbers of women. 
The committee recognize the difficulties 
of wartime banking resulting from this 
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dilution of trained staff side by side with 
an increase in the total work undertaken 
by the banks. 

As regards English banks, 4,353 men of 
military age have been deferred, the bulk 
of whom are over thirty-five and occupying 
positions of responsibility which require 
long experience. The committee recom- 
mend that 500 of these deferred men should 
be released forthwith and that banks 
should be required to operate with 90 per 
cent of their pre-war staff with a view to 
a further reduction by March, 1943, to 
85 per cent, which reduction was the 
proposal of the Clearing Banks themselves. 
The committee consider that this is the 
limit of demand that should be made on 
banks for the present. 
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The committee recognize that the pecul- 
iar nature of the banking industry pre- 
cludes concentration measures. They, 
therefore, turned their attention to the 
possibilities of amalgamation of separate 
banks, closing of branches, modification of 
methods of work, reduction of services 
given and employment of part-time workers. 
Amalgamation was dismissed for a variety 
of cogent reasons, but a further closing of 
branches was recommended, particularly 
in areas of denuded population. Inci- 
dentally this method of economy of labor 
has already been carried to considerable 
length, 1,742 banking offices out of a total 
of 8,469 having been closed since the out- 
break of war. -The committee consider 
that work economy could include the re- 
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G5" CREAT New York fire of 1835 wiped out a number 
cf local fire insurance companies. This catastrophe 
served as an example to other companies—emphasized the 
importance of spreading out their risks rather than limiting 


liabilities to any one community. 


The National Union Fire Insurance Com- 
pany is licensed to transact business in 47 
states, as well asin Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico and Canada. During its 41 years of 


operation, outstanding gains have been 


made in financial strength, prestige and 
agency connections. National Union and 
Birmingham agents know the value of our 
modern facilities and wholehearted coop- 


eration under trying war-time conditions. 


National Union 


and Birmingham 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
PENNSYLVANIA 


PITTSBURGH : 
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duction of non-essential returns and sta- 
tistics, the less frequent checking of cash, 
the pooling of staff in large offices, and the 
setting up of centralized bookkeeping in 
large districts. It is difficult to envisage 
any considerable saving of labor in the 
first two suggestions and pooling of staff 
has already been instituted in many offices. 
The reorganization involved in instituting 
centralized bookkeeping might outweight 
any saving of labor. A cutting down of 
services has already been carried out and 
customers for the most part have been very 
ready lo co-operate. 

A suggestion was thrown out that banks 
might consider how far they could turn 
down new business in their executor and 
trustee departments. Apart from declining 
new settlements, debenture trusts, etc., it 
is difficult to see how much could be done 
in this direction, for the bulk of new busi- 
ness consists of executorships and trusts 
resulting from the death of testators whose 
wills were accepted and approved in their 
lifetime. A wholesale turning down of this 
type of business, already provisionally 
accepted in the testator’s lifetime, cannot 
be contemplated. 

Finally, there is a guarded recommenda- 


‘tion for the employment of part-time 


workers, but it is doubtful if the business 
of branch banking is suited to this expe- 
dient. 


Journal of The Institute of Bankers 
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Stunts 


Strs: We are constantly thinking up 


new ideas to stimulate the sale of War 
Bonds and Stamps and are enclosing a 











Bank Display of Shells 


picture of one of our latest “stunts.” This 
created a tremendous amount of interest. 
It is strange psychology that you have to 
do these things to make people realize that 
we are at war. The giving of Ice Follies 
tickets in Boston for the purchase of bonds 
by the Treasury Department in Washing- 
ton is typical of what I mean. 
G. H. Corey, President, 
Malden Trust Company, 
Malden, Massachusetts 
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In the TREND of BANKING 





Longer Banking Hours 
Trend Continues 


The trend toward longer banking hours, 
previously cited in the July, 1942 issue of 
The Burroughs Clearing House, continues 
in many war production areas. 

The most pronounced development in 
this regard is found at Portland, Oregon, 
where there has been a great influx of ship- 
builders and other war workers. Here the 
downtown Sixth and Morrison branch of 
The First National Bank of Portland on 
February 25 announced continuous bank- 
ing service in all departments from 10 a. m. 
until 9 p. m., Monday through Saturday. 
Simultaneously, the United States Na- 
tional Bank announced extended banking 
hours for its main office in Portland, with 
a schedule of 10 a. m. to 6 p. m. on week 
days and 3 p. m. closing on Saturdays. 

“Our move at The First National Bank 
of Portland was made to accommodate 
shipyard workers who are on the day shifts 
and who found it more or less impossible to 
get to the bank during regular banking 
hours. It was also done to assist in a move 
to reduce absenteeism in the shipyards,” 
explains Oscar H. Keller, vice-president 
and cashier. ““From our experience gained so 
far, which is approximately one week, the 
idea has been enthusiastically received by 
the citizens of Portland in general, and par- 
ticularly shipyard workers. As far as 
operating changes are concerned we have 
approximately a 60 per cent staff on duty 

from 5 p. m. to 9 p. m.; this staff consists of 
four commercial tellers, two savings tellers, 
one new account teller, two note tellers, 
three safe deposit employees, two other 
miscellaneous clerks, and the officer in 
charge. The second or night shift takes 
over at 3:30 p. m. on week days and at 2 
p. m. on Saturdays. The operation has 





Sixth and Morrison Branch, The First National Bank of Portland, Oregon 


“Swing shift banking” with night hours comes to Portland 


been working smoothly and in a satisfactory 
manner. 

“There has been considerable new busi- 
ness developed the past week in the after- 
regular-hour period.” Mr. Keller adds. 
“However, it is considered to be an abso- 
lutely new type of business received mostly 
from shipyard workers who have had no 
previous banking business, and there is 
nothing being transferred from other 
banks.” 

According to a newspaper story an- 


nouncing the inauguration of “swing shift 
banking” in Portland, the United States 
National Bank’s plans were to use present 
employees in meeting the longer hours 
schedule, rather than to hire additions to 
the staff. The story stated that this would 
mean lengthened working hours for some 
of the tellers and senior personnel. Also 
that regular commercial departments, the 
war bond section, and the savings depart- 
ment would be open, but that others not so 
directly affected by general public contact 


The trend toward longer banking hours is exemplified by these newspaper announcements 
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. » « » WHAT 

THE INVESTOR 
SHOULD LOOK FOR 
IN MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Under the higher Federal in- 
come tax rates of the 1942 Reve- 
nue Act, many investors find it 
advantageous for the first time 
to consider municipal bonds, 
the income from which, under 
present laws, is exempt from all 
Federal income taxes . . . The 
booklet illustrated above pro- 
vides a brief introduction to 
municipal bonds. 


TEN FACTORS COVERED 


Ten factors for judging “munic- 
ipals” are concisely covered, 
among them, Debt Restrictions; 
Balanced Budget; Overlapping 
Debt; Tax Collections. Valuable to 
experienced buyers as a compact 
review; to beginners, as a guide. 


HELPFUL CHART ALSO OFFERED 


* This booklet, together with 
Ready-Reckoning Chart show- 
ing whether taxable or tax- 
exempt bonds yield more at 
your level of income (under new 
Federal income tax rates) will 
be sent upon request. No obli- 
gation. Ask for booklet BC-76. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


CHICAGO, 201 8. LA SALLE STREET 
NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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would not be operative after 3 p. m. 

Hours have also been lengthened, al- 
though to a lesser degree, in other busy war 
centers. One example is at Ogden, Utah, 
where the population has quickly jumped 
from approximately 40,000 to about 80,000. 
Patrons of Ogden’s two banks, the First 
Security Bank of Utah and the Commercial 
Security Bank, whose numbers have in- 
creased during the past year literally by the 
thousands, will have half an hour longer on 
week days and an hour longer on Saturdays 
to transact their banking business. Bank- 
ing hours for Mondays through Friday are 
now 9:30 a. m. to 2:30 p. m., and for Satur- 
days they are9a.m.tolp.m. The bank- 
ing hours extension was decided upon, it 
was stated, in order to serve more people, 
to aid in reducing lobby congestion, and to 
co-operate in the war effort. 

“Provided our lengthening of daily bank- 
ing hours does not take care of the volume, 
it is our plan to open every evening except 
Saturday from approximately 5 to 6:30 
p. m.,” declares C. B. Squires, assistant 
vice-president of the First Security Bank of 
Utah. “If evening hours are made avail- 
able, it will be for all types of business 
including loans.” , 

Banks in Wichita, Kansas, have further 
lengthened their hours of service in re- 
sponse to wartime needs. Since last May 
1, they have been open each Friday eve- 
ning from 4:30 until 7, and on the seventh 
and twenty-second of each month to meet 
local payroll schedules. The extra hours 
have now been extended so that banks are 
now open to handle industrial payrolls each 
Tuesday and Friday. 

Extra hours are being maintained by 
some of the branches of California banks. 
A Richmond branch of the American Trust 
Company, San Francisco, remains open 
from 8 a. m. to 5 p. m. one day each week, 
to serve the shipyards and other war ac- 
tivity. The Anglo California National 


Bank of San Francisco keeps eight windows 
open each Friday at its Potrero Branch, for 
an hour or so after 3:30 p. m., to cash pay 
checks for war workers. Some of the 
branches of Bank of America remain open 
extra hours for the same purpose, where the 
local managers consider it a needed service. 

If it is definitely determined that banks 
generally are affected by the 48-hour regu- 
lation, in the 32 designated labor shortage 
areas and in other centers which may later 
be added to the list, the trend toward 
longer hours will, of course, be considerably 
accelerated. 
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A Through Ticket on 
the Financial Route 


An unusual piece of bank promotion, 
patterned after a railroad ticket, and of- 
fered as a sample of a “through ticket on 
the financial route for the duration,” has 
been prepared for distribution by the In- 
dustrial National Bank in Detroit. 

As will be noted in the accompanying 
reproduction of the folder, the appended 
“rail” ticket lists various way-points, in 
the form of bank services, which may be 
reached along the route to “‘safety, security 
and peace of mind.” 

Explanatory copy in the folder points out 
that the weeks and months ahead may 
bring many perplexing problems in trying 
to make ends meet, and that the many 
financial services offered by the bank can 
assist in solving most money problems. 
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Death Takes America’s 
Best-Known Banker 


Undoubtedly America’s most widely 
known banking and financial figure passed 
from the scene when J. P. Morgan suc- 


Unique “‘rail’’ ticket from Industrial National Bank, Detroit 





THROUGH TICKET 


FOR THE DURATION 


TAKE THE © = * tat? ROUTE 

FOR SAFETY AND SECURITY 

Travel in does days moy be closely 

restricted aver many routes, but there is 

= one route you can toke with assurance 

of safety ond security on the Home Front. 

The industrial National Bank offers 

you @ through ticket on the financial 
route for the duration 

in this folder is o sample of that 


through ticket, Reed it coretully 
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J. P. MORGAN 


World famous financier passes 


cumbed to a heart ailment on March 13, 
at the age of 76. 

As head of the world-famous “House of 
Morgan,” former partnership which was 
transformed three years ago into a state- 
chartered bank, J. P. Morgan & Co., In- 
corporated, Mr. Morgan participated in 
international financing on a vast scope, and 
exerted powerful influence in many great 
American enterprises. 

Since the death of his father of the same 
name, in 1913, J. P. Morgan has been 
senior partner of the firm and subsequently 
chairman of the board of the incorporated 
bank. 

One of his first outstanding achievements 
was the raising of a $500,000,000 war loan 
for Britain and France during World War I. 
To accomplish this Mr. Morgan formed a 
syndicate of 2,200 banks and individuals 
who advanced the sum. 

Half of the $110,000,000 reconstruction 
loan to Germany in 1924 under the Dawes 
plan was floated in this country by Mr. 
Morgan and his associates. Similarly, 
$100,000,000 each for France, Britain, 
Italy and Belgium was raised to assist in 
stabilizing their currencies. 7 

Morgan loans to stabilize the currencies 
of many South American countries were 
made, and in 1923 Cuba was saved from 
financial difficulty by a $50,000,000 loan 
following collapse of sugar prices. 

As of December 31, the J. P. Morgan & 
Co., Incorporated, was the 18th largest 
commercial bank in the country, with de- 
posits of $666,093,331. 
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Recruiting Office for 
American Dollars 


The Equitable Trust Company of Wil- 
mington, Delaware, has decorated the 
walls of its officers’ quarters with an 
extensive collection of patriotic posters, 
for the purpose of stimulating the sale of 
war bonds and spurring other activities 
that will help win the war faster. 





It is suggested that other banks may be 











NO 
RATIONING 
HERE 


The ravages of war cannot de- 





stroy—nor scarcity of material 
things affect—the fundamental 
elements upon which sound 
banking relationships have been 
established. 





Good will; friendly cooperation; 
the desire and ability to extend 
every needed service — these are 
to be had at this Bank without 
restriction. We should be glad 
to discuss your banking prob- 
lems with you. 


...THE... 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Resources over $700,000,000 “4 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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The Equitable Trust Company, Wilmington, Delaware 


Patriotic posters of both World Wars decorate bank’s walls 


interested in knowing the source of such 
posters. They were obtained from the 
War Savings Division of the Treasury, 
Office of War Information, War Produc- 
tion Board, Maritime Commission, Inves- 
tors Council, American Red Cross, U.S.O., 
the Army, Navy and Maritime Recruiting 
Offices, and several manufacturers engaged 
in war production. There is also an inter- 
esting group of artists’ paintings of recent 
events at Wake Island. 

In reception room adjoining the officers’ 
quarters there is a similar collection of 
patriotic posters issued during World War I, 
and these make an interesting comparison 
with the current examples. 

In the main banking room, among other 
similar displays, the Minute Man Flag is 
shown inasmuch as 100 per cent of the 
employees are purchasing war bonds regu- 
larly; there is also a service flag for the 
twenty-six men now in the armed forces, 
but formerly comprising nearly 50 per cent 
of the bank’s pre-war employees. 

John B. Jessup, president of The Equita- 
ble Trust Company, relates that one com- 
ment regarding the displays was that “It 
looks more like a recruiting office than a 
bank.” To this, Mr. Jessup recounts, one 
of the bank’s officers made this apt reply, 
“It is a recruiting office—not for men, but 
for dollars. American dollars have gone 
to war and must continue to do so in ever- 
increasing volume: dollars for taxes, dol- 
lars for Red Cross, U.S.O. and war relief, 
and more particularly, dollars which are 
loaned to the United States Treasury to 
purchase the safest investment in the 


world today, U.S. Government securities.” 

“Anything which helps increase the 
volume of purchases of these securities is 
justified by the importance of this job,” 
Mr. Jessup concludes, “‘and it was with 
this end in view that Equitable Trust Com- 


News ticker at First National 
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pany adopted the plan of displaying these 
posters, in this manner.” 
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Bank Installs News Service 
for Customers 


Through arrangements with a local radio 
station, a teletype ticker has been installed 
in the First National Bank, Palm Beach, 
Florida, and up-to-the-minute Associated 
Press news comes over the wire for the in- 
terest and information of the _ bank’s 
customers. 

A bulletin board in the lobby posts latest 
war, national, financial and sport news, and 
there is a similar board in the street display 
window, according to Vice-president R. E. 
Conn. All news of unusual importance 
that comes in during banking hours will be 
broadcast over a loud speaker to customers. 
The news teletype printer operates from 
7 a.m. to 5p. m. 

Outstanding news is supplied to the 
bank’s War Bond Department in West 
Palm Beach; to banking facilities at Morri- 
son Field and Boca Raton Field; to near-by 
banking correspondents in Pahokee, Stuart, 
Fort Pierce, Vero Beach, etc.; and over 
private wire to the affiliated First National 
Bank in Lake Worth. 
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Los Angeles Bank Branch Has 
All Feminine Staff 


Several all feminine banks or branch 
offices have been reported throughout the 
country, as an indication of the extent to 
which the war is forcing personnel adjust- 
ments. 

In the case of the Security-First National 
Bank in Los Angeles, it was a branch 
located in the Ambassador Hotel which 
came to have this complete divorce from 
male personnel. The way it came about 
was like the patching of a coat until none 


Bank in Palm Beach, Florida 
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Right at Your Factory Door 


HEN the Japs struck at Pearl 

Harbor, the Air Express system of 
the United States was by far the great- 
est in the world. 
Built during years of peace, it required 
no conversion for war. It was ready to go! 
Now, as then, Air Express provides in- 
dustry with a vast network of skyways 
oyer which to move critical material at 
a speed of three miles a minute. 


For the manufacturer, it’s almost like 


AIR EXPRESS SPEEDS WAR PRODUCTION 


SHIP EARLY — as soon as shipment is ready — to 
assure fastest delivery. PACK COMPACTLY — to 
conserve valuable space. ASK for our “War- 
time Wall Chart”—an illustrated guide for sim- 
plified preparation of Air Express shipments. 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION °* 


having the entire nation right at his fac- 
tory door—no supplier or sub-contractor 
can be far away with this fastest form of 
delivery. 


It serves every U. S. industrial town and 
city, and more than 60 foreign countries 
—either direct or by rapid Air-Rail con- 
nections, with schedules that are figured 
in hours instead of days and weeks. 


It gains millions of work-hours for thou- 
sands of war plants, with vital shipments 





Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 





that prevent production tie-ups, break 
industrial bottlenecks and keep men on 
the job. 


TODAY, Air Express also works hand in 
hand with the Army and Navy Air Trans- 
port services, to supply cur fighting 
fronts throughout the world. 


TOMORROW, Air Express will girdle the 
globe in friendly commerce, and will 
bring all foreign markets to the doorstep 
of American business. 


Gels there HST 
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Ambassador Branch, Security-First National Bank, Los Angeles 


Girls have completely replaced men at this branch office 


of the original garment remained. It was 
never consciously planned that way. 
Before Pearl Harbor the branch was 
staffed with seven male employees. Then 
the armed services and war industries 
began taking men, and women were as- 
signed to their places. When the last man 


went, the women had learned the operations 
and were well acquainted with the regular 
customers. Finally, management was en- 
trusted to Clarice Foster, chief teller. 

The character of business at this par- 
ticular branch made the shift easier than 
would have normally been the case. The 
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When your problem 1s 
“off the beaten path” 


WarR-TIME changes create many 
problems that are ‘‘off the beaten 
path.” This bank is known for its 
willingness to handle unusual situ- 
ations... . At this time, Shawmut 
experience with difhcult banking and com- 
mercial questions is proving of value to cor- 
respondent banks throughout the nation. 
Your inquiry is invited. 


The National 
Shawmut Bank 


40 Water Street, Boston 


Member Federal De posit Insurance Corporation 


ASK THE 
Shawmut 
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branch does very little loan, trust or escrow 
business, and, therefore, requires no officers 
with experience in these specialties. Mat- 
ters that require attention in those depart- 
ments can be referred to the main bank. 

Customers seem hardly to have noticed 
that their banking service has been taken 
over entirely by women. The comments 
received have been favorable, for the girl 
tellers have made themselves popular as 
well as efficient. 

Two years ago, the Security-First Na- 
tional Bank had comparatively few women 
in its actual banking service, most of them 
being secretarial employees. Today, out 
of a total force of 3,100 employees, it has 
approximately 1,500 women, and its new 
hirings are 90 per cent feminine. 


¢ e ° 


Savings Bankers Will Meet 
May 6 and 7 


Members of the National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks will gather in New 
York for a two-day streamlined business 
meeting May 6 and 7. The executive com- 
mittee decided that the role of mutual 
savings banks in the war effort was so 
great that it would not be in the national 
interest to dispense with the annual ex- 
change of opinion by members of the 
association. 

The business meeting of May 6 and 7 
will be devoted largely to devising measures 
for further assistance in behalf of the 
Government; also to implant and broaden 
present educational efforts to encourage 
permanent saving. 


° e 


A New Kind of Cremation 
Ceremony 


A phenomenon of wartime, insofar as 
banking operations is concerned, is shown 
in the accompanying view of a load of 
“ration paper” leaving a vault at the main 
office of the Seattle-First National Bank, 
Seattle, Washington. 

The truckload of stamps and coupons 
is on its way to the furnace for cremation. 
The voluminous quantity of stamps, cou- 
pons and certificates under the current 
rationing program has necessitated an OPA 





A wartime phenomenon 
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ruling that they need be held in bank vaults 
only for a two-week period after being de- 
posited and duly certified to the OPA. 
Destroying the material obviates any possi- 
bility of having the ration paper presented 
for re-deposit at any time. 

The pre-cremation scene includes, left to 
right: Lillian Christianson; Clare Gebaroff, 
proof clerk; B. J. Fotheringham, district 
ration banking specialist; and D. N. L. 
Davis, auditor at the Seattle-First Na- 
tional Bank. 


@ * + 


Banker Receives Notable 
Army Promotion 


From captain tomajortolieutenant colonel 
is the army promotion record to date of J. 
Pierre Edwards, formerly manager of the 
installment loan department of The Mer- 
chants National Bank, Muncie, Indiana. 
“Lieutenant Colonel 
Edwards has been 
given a well-deserved 
promotion and we are 
very proud of him,” 
writes Chester C. Win- 
gate, vice-president of 
the bank. “He was 
one of our key men.” 

Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Edwards left the 
bank to enter the 
service more than 
three years ago, going 
to Camp Shelby, 
Mississippi, with the local National Guard 
unit in January, 1940. He was promoted 
from captain to major in 1941. At present 
he is stationed at Fort Sam Houston, Texas, 
and is commissioned with the field artillery. 





LT. COL. EDWARDS 
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Further Information on 
Split-Window Plan 


In the article on “How Banks Handle 
Payroll Checks,” which appeared in the 
February issue of The Burroughs Clearing 
House, there was a description of the split- 
window idea developed by the District 
National Bank, Chicago. Considerable in- 
terest has been manifested by other banks 
in this plan, and particularly in the state- 
ment that “‘a good teller, using this method, 
pays 700 checks an hour.” 

A more complete description of the pro- 
cedure was carried in the December, 1941 
issue of The Burroughs Clearing House. It 
explained that the split-window idea is used 
only during rush periods, at which times 
tellers handle only one type of transaction, 
the cashing of pay checks. 

Most of the payroll checks cashed in this 
bank are drawn on one account. They will 
average less than $20, and a large percent- 
age are for nineteen dollars and some cents. 
Tellers will pay checks in the largest de- 
nomination of bills possible, except that $2 
bills are never used. Dollar bills in groups 
of four are stacked crisscross by tellers to 
eliminate counting out “one’s” for such an 
amount. 

In cashing payroll checks during rush 
periods, tellers pay no attention to dates 
or endorsements. As each check is paid 
the teller merely tosses the check on a pile 
on the counter, in the corner of his cage. 
He makes no attempt to stack or spindle 











The only Night Transit Service 


MEMBER 


in Western New York! 


OUR bank can save as much as 24 hours in 

the presentation of cash items throughout 
New York State if you use the Marine Trust 
Company’s Night Transit Service. 


We meet all trains and planes up to 2:30 A. M. 
Incoming cash items are sorted and redispatched 
to their destinations by the fastest possible route, 
with the result that your cash items are presented 
hours in advance. 


For example, items arriving prior to 12:30 A. M. 
can almost invariably be presented the next busi- 
ness day in 60 New York State cities and towns, 
Cash items to other parts of the country are 
handled with comparable speed. 


Let us show you in detail how you can benefit 
from this service—the only one of its kind on 
the Niagara Frontier. 


MARINE TRUST COMPANY 
OF BUFFALO 


A Marine Midland Bank 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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the checks, in order that they may be dis- 
posed of as quickly as possible. 

However, the statement as to results 
might be amplified to read: “A good payer 
using this method can pay af the rate of 700 
checks per hour, one toa customer.” While 
stop watch tests have disclosed that tellers 
adept at counting out cash rapidly can 
handle transactions for short periods at the 
speed indicated, it cannot be maintained 
indefinitely. The fatigue factor is, of course, 
involved. Also, despite the fact that the 
split-window tends to keep lines moving, 
occasionally a person cashing a check will 
not leave the window promptly and this 
will slow down production. 


* ¢ ¢ 


Former Bank President 
Now U. S. Treasurer 


The First National Bank of Bethel, 
Ohio, is located in a community famous at 
one time for being an important station in 
the “underground railroad” of pre-Civil 
War days, but it has another and more 
current claim to distinction. 

The man who signed its first bank note 
and served the bank for five years as its 
first president, from 1900-1905, now signs 
every piece of currency issued by the 
United States. He is W. A. Julian, Treas- 
urer of the United States. 

Incidentally, the historic “first bank 
note” as signed by Mr. Julian was recently 
presented to O. L. Page, now president of 
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Genesee Valley Trust Company, Rochester, New York 


Unusual collection of flags prominent in American history 


the First National Bank of Bethel, on the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his entering the 
bank’s service. 


a 


Display of Historic 
American Flags 


A flag display of considerable historic 
interest has graced the lobby of Genesee 
Valley Trust Company in Rochester, New 
York. As pictured above, the flags are 
believed to comprise one of a very few such 
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FINANCING 
WAR PRODUCTION 
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Located in America’s armament center, this bank is 
especially equipped to deal with financial problems 
arising from war production. 


Pledged, as we are, to do all in our power to further 
the prosecution of the war, we have set up a War Loan 
Division, experienced in the analysis of war contracts 
and familiar with the requirements of the armed serv- 
ices and other governmental agencies. 


We offer our services not only to local companies in 
need of war production loans but also to our corre- 
spondents throughout the country whose transactions 
with Detroit war industries can be expedited by our 
special and direct attention to their needs. 


NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 
Complete Banking and Trust Service 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN | 
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sets in the country. The flags are: 

1. The flag of England, our flag from 
the landing of the Mayflower to 1775. 

2. The Pine Tree flag, adopted in 1775 
for all Colonial vessels, and carried by 
Americans at Bunker Hill. 

3. The Rattlesnake flag carried by 
Southern Colonies, 1776-1777. 

4. Flag of fifteen stripes and fifteen 
stars, used during War of 1812. 

5. Our present flag. (Indistinct, at end 
of room.) 

6. Flag of June 14, 1777, thirteen stripes, 
and stars on blue field. 

7. First American flag to receive the 
foreign salute of honor, thirteen stripes and 
St. George, St. Andrew crosses. 

8. The Crimson flag with the crosses in 
a field of blue. 

9. The Red Cross of England, the flag 
of King Henry the Seventh, planted on 
American shores by John Cabot. 


° e Sd 


New Bank Management 
Firm Organized 


Formation of Marshall Corns and Com- 
pany, management engineers and consult- 
ants, has been announced. The new com- 
pany will act in advisory capacity to banks 
and bankers on management problems 
generally, and will furnish or install audit 
systems and controls, cost systems, in- 
vestment programs, marketing surveys, 
and organization analysis either to banks 
or their customers. 

Marshall Corns, president of the new 
company, was for a number of years one 
of the operating 
officers of the City 
National Bank and 
Trust Gompany, of 
Chicago. The early 
years of his banking 
career were spent 
with several small 
banks in [llinois. 
Mr. Corns has been a 
frequent contributor 
to banking publica- 
tions on management 
and economic sub- 
jects, and is the author of “Better Bank 
Management” published by Bankers Pub- 
lishing Company in 1937. 

The principal office of the company will 
be at 39 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


MARSHALL CORNS 
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Training Bank Juniors 
Set to Rhyme 


A poem on the lighter side of training 
bank juniors in Canada is a timely offering 
to those now absent from banking by John 
Kenyon Shuttleworth of the Dominion 
Bank, Toronto. 

The poem, “William B. Smart, Jr.,” is 
published in booklet form and has already 
been widely read by members of Canadian 
institutions in Canada and overseas. It is 
dedicated by Mr. Shuttleworth ““To former 
associates now serving in the fighting 
forces, wherever you may be, at sea, on 
land or in the air.” 


Typical verses: 


Now back in the office for years there had laid 

A musket come down from the Fenian Raid, 

And when into town for the mail Smart was sent 
He shattered at once every bank precedent. 

For every day whilst engaged on this mission, 

He shouldered this musket with proudest precision. 


But the innocent Smart fooled his slick colleagues once; 
When even the manager proved him no dunce. 

From a Neighboring Bank he was ordered to get 

Their General Ledger, a rich joke you bet. 

And actually brought it, which all will agree, 

With vengeance was making Bank ‘‘Historie.”’ 


* ° 


Bank Maintains Loan Volume, 
Interest Rate 


In announcing to the public that it 
planned to continue paying 2 per cent 
interest on savings and time deposits, the 
Farmers & Merchants State Bank at 
Wisconsin Dells, Wisconsin, called atten- 
tion to its unusual record in building up 
loans and deposits during the past five 
years, as follows : 





We are being asked! 


Is your Bank going to reduce the 
rate of Interest it is paying on 
Savings and Time Deposits? 


Our Answer is 
NO! 


As long as we can continue to loan our funds on 
satisfactory security, we are going to maintain the 
present rate of 2% interest on Savings and Certificates, 

We expect to be able to continue to loan 
our money, in the future, as we have in the past. 

We believe the rate of interest a bank can 
afford to pay is a matter for each individual Bank to de- 
cide - if a Bank cannot afford to pay the rate it is paying, 
they are justified in lowering the rate. 


If the time ever comes, when this Bank cannot 
afford to pay the present rate of interest, we will not 
hesitate to change our rate, but — notice what our record 
has been on loans for the past 5 years. 


Loans as of December 31st 
1938 $193,647.89 
1939 275,767.18 
1940 378,366.50 
1941 365,185.84 
1942 378,637.71 

Note the gain in Deposits as of December 31st 
1938 $404,859.63 
1939 422,762.31 
1940 532,420.81 
1941 623,976.17 
1942 839,013.90 


In the past five years, we have DOUBLED our 
Volume of Loans, and have also increased our i 
100°. In order to keep a good share of this money work- 
in we have invested about $300,000.00 in Short Time 
Government Bonds, which draws a low rate of interest. 


We are glad to make THIS CONTRIBUTION 
OF OUR PROFITS TO OUR GOVERNMMENT 


By seeking new sources of loans we to 
be able to continue to pay you a 2% rate on your ii 
o: Aaloagg Deposits, and make a fair return for our stock- 
rs. 


In the meantime — this Bank has money to loan 
on proper security. 
It is a member of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation and don’t forget — 
Uncle Sam invites you to buy a share in your 
ary Buy War Bonds out of your Current 
Income. 


FARMERS & MERCHANTS STATE BANK 
Wi in Dells, Wi i 

















To Our Customers: | 




















INDUCTEES AND VISITORS TO CAMPS 
NEED TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Most men take some money with them when they 
leave for camp. They find, however, that cash is 
easily lost or stolen and is a constant worry. 


They have no safe to put it in, but, if before they 
start they change it into Travelers Cheques, their 
money is as safe as if it were in a vault. 


So, too, with visitors to camp. Relations and 
friends find that this means venturing into new sur- 
roundings—crowded trains, buses, planes. The cash 
they carry might also be lost or stolen. 


» A suggestion from the bank that Travelers Cheques 
be used will be appreciated by your clients. 


If systematically followed, the sale of Travelers 
Cheques under today’s conditions can become an 
important revenue-producing activity. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
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SOI DE) 


CEXQO 


BUSINESS REPORT FOR 1942 
(In accordance with the Annual Statement as of December 31, 1942, filed with the various State Insurance Departments in the United States.) 
OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 


Policy Reserves Requiredbylaw .... . - $5,188,714,637.87 
This amount, together with future premiums and in- 
terest, is required to assure payment of all future 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 


National Government Securities ...... 
U. S. Government, $1,640,023,863.53; Canadian 
Government, $132,810,424.99. 


$1,772,834,288.52 


policy benefits. dk ee ee ee ee er rT ea eee 
U.S. State and Municipal, $86,482,597.79; Canadian 
Reserved for Future Payments Under Supplementary eae age : s 
c righ lig , 189,169,000.07 Provincial and Municipal, $92,268,974.32; Rail- 


' Policy proceeds from death claims, matured endow- 
ments and other payments left with the Company. 
Dividends Left with the Company. ... . 
Policy Claims Currently Outstanding. . . . 


Other Policy Obligations. ..... . 


road, $527,015,597.35; Public Utilities, $818,347,- 

218.79; Industrial and Miscellaneous; $510,191,- 
509.68. 

All but $320,750.00 are Preferred or Guaranteed. 

First Mortgage Loanson RealEstate. ..... 

Farms, $89,380,287.45; Other Property, $863,051,- 


tS 30,301,837.94 
30,307,563.89 


18,993,606.98 


. 8$1,805,186.00 


952,431,702.03 


414.58. 
axes Du ccrued. .. . ae ee a 17,542,243.00 
Cseteeers LoansonPolicies . . . ....... =. .  453,940,104.42 
Miscellaneous Liabilities. . . . . +. +. +s - 18,083,549.37 Real Estate Owned . 


383,026,409.36 
Reserve for Mortgage Loans ‘ 


To provide against possible depreciation in value of 
such loans. 
Reserved for Dividends to Policyholders ... . 
Set aside for payment in 1943 to those policyholders 
eligible to receive them. 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONS ... 


Includes $124,250,661.21 Housing Projects and real 
estate for Company use, and $71,670,999.49 real 
estate under contract of sale. 


Premiums, Deferred and in Course of Collection, net 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued, etc. 
TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS 


17,000,000.00 


102,733,947.00 158,765,194.49 
95,913,691.33 
61,893,102.50 


- $5,994,915,576.58 








$5,612,846,386.12 


SURPLUS FUNDS $382,069,190.46 


The Company holds total assets which exceed the total of its obligations by $382,069,190.46, for the purpose of giving added 
assurance that all benefits to policyholders and beneficiaries will be paid in full as they fall due. This amount is composed of 
Special Surplus Funds . . $12,300,000.00 Unassigned Funds (Surplus) . . $369,769,190.46 
and serves as a margin of safety against possible unfavorable experience, whether due to war or other conditions. 


NOTE:—Assets carried at $271,804,055.40 in the above statement are deposited with various public officials under requirements 
of law or regulatory authority. Canadian business embraced in this statement is reported on the basis of par of exchange. 








In the Annual Statement filed with the Massachusetts Insurance Department, Policy Reserves required by Law are 
$5,188,802,875.87, and Miscellaneous Liabilities are $17,995,311.37. 


Life Insurance in Force, End of 1942 . ° 
Paid-for Life Insurance Issued During 1942 





HIGHLIGHTS OF 1942 OPERATIONS 


Amount Paid to Policyholders During 1942 . 


- $26,867,676,154.00 
2,051,013,903.00 
533,624,637.04 





bap THE 75 YEARS since Metropolitan was 
founded on March 24, 1868, we have 
seen America face crises of many kinds, 
and from each crisis emerge stronger than 
ever. We confidently believe that America 
will do just that again—that the best years 
of our history lie before us. 


We are determined to do everything in 
our power to help make that future bright 
...to make sure that the promises in each 
life insurance policy are fulfilled .. . and to 
do our utmost to keep wisely invested the 
six billion dollars which we hold for the 





Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


benefit of our thirty million policyholders. 


Our report on how we are striving to do 
these things assumes a greater importance 
than ever before, coming as it does in the 
midst of America’s struggle for existence. 


Your Metropolitan life insurance dollars 
are helping to safeguar? American lives 
and liberties. At the end of 1942, Metro- 
politan had a total of more than 
$1,640,000,000 invested in United States 
Government Bonds. In addition, nearly 
$133,000,000 was invested in Canadian 
Government Bonds. These dollars are help- 


SS RSARY 1868-15 
( ———— 


25th ANNIVERSAR 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 


ing to buy the materials needed for victory. 


On the production front, your life in- 
surance dollars are helping to finance the 
industries that are pouring out the sinews 
of war. 


In fulfilling its obligations to its policy- 
holders during 1942, Metropolitan paid or 
credited to policyholders and their bene- 
ficiaries more than $533,000,000.00. 


Metropolitan is a mutual company. Its 
assets are held for the benefit of its policy- 
holders and their beneficiaries. 
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Employees studying bank’s bulletin board announcement pertaining to the longer work week 


A STEP-BY-STEP PROGRAM 





The 48-Hour Werk 


How one bank in a critical labor shortage area is attaining 
on a gradual, systematic departmental basis . 


a 48-hour week 


working toward the 48-hour 

week early in March. That was 
only some three weeks ago, and should 
indicate that we have by no means 
answered all the questions or solved all 
the problems it presents. Neverthe- 
less, we are glad to tell what we have 
been able to do so far for any benefit 
that it will be to other banks. 

At the outset I think I should make 
it clear that we did not set out to do 
the whole job at once. What the final 
outcome will be for our program and 
what the total number of people on 


O™ bank began its program of 





By 
EARL J. FAILOR 


Vice-president, National Bank of Detroit, 
Detroit, Michigan 


48 hours will be when we have finished, 
we frankly do not know. We are not 
even certain to what extent the limits 
of our program will be left to our own 
discretion. We anticipate that future 
rulings will change our plans, and that 
they will also answer some of our 
questions. 


The first step we took after we had 
come to the decision that banks are 
under the regulation in the thirty-two 
cities named as critical labor shortage 
areas and that compliance was the 
proper course, was to call on the Detroit 
director of the War Manpower Com- 
mission. This was in line with the 
directive issued by Executive Director 
Lawrence A. Appley of the War Man- 
power Commission in Washington 
that the establishment of the 48-hour 
week will be carried out by the area 
and regional directors. A _ further 
statement made by Direetor Appley is 
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A clear cut announcement of bank 
policy on the 48-hour week 


worth keeping in mind. ‘“‘We are try- 
ing to make manpower a tailor-made 
job,” he said, “custom made to fit the 
needs of areas and industries—not a 
rigid plan handed down from Washing- 
ton.” He also stated that “all re- 
quests by employers for details and 
interpretations” should be made to 
regional and area offices. 

We found Area Director Montague 
Clark fully co-operative. He is a man 
who has had considerable personnel 
experience in one of the large plants in 
Detroit and is thoroughly practical. 
He pointed out that the main purpose 
of the 48-hour week was to aid in meet- 
ing the manpower requirements of the 
armed forces and of war production 
plants. He also pointed out that the 
48-hour week was applicable in this 
area to all employers of eight or more 
employees except in cases where it 
would be impracticable in view of the 
nature of the operation, or where it 
would not contribute to the reduction 
of manpower, and that we would be 
given time to reach the 48-hour objec- 
tive. 

The position taken by Mr. Clark was 
extremely helpful to us and, in fact, 
enabled us to follow a program that 
was already under way in our bank, 
that of increasing working hours and 
paying overtime in various depart- 
ments and branches as a necessary 
means of meeting our own manpower 
problem. Because our bank is located 
in Detroit our employee turnover has 
undoubtedly been greater than in 
banks in most other cities. We are 
probably a year ahead in this respect. 
Approximately sixty per cent of our 
force of 1,225 regular, that is full-time, 
employees and officers were already 
working overtime before the 48-hour 
order was announced. 

Our personnel department, for ex- 
ample, has actually been on a 48-hour 
basis for some months. This has been 
one of our busiest departments with its 
problem of maintaining our regular 
staff, a secondary staff of 200 part- 
time workers, and handling the pay- 
rolls that have grown more complicated 
with the increasing number of deduc- 
tions. 

The first department that we brought 
up to the’ 48-hour standard since the 
order became effective was our War 
Bond issuing department. This is 
composed mostly of women employees. 
At the end of February there were 
thirty women in the department, work- 
ing 42% hours a week. During the 
first week of March, two of the women 
left. Their working time, which 
totaled 85 hours, was simply spread 
over the remaining twenty-eight wom- 
en, and the working time increased to 
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FROM: B. E. Young, Vice President 


DATE: March 23, 1943 


TO: Officers and Employees of National Bank of Detroit 





of the nature of the operations. 


obtained, 


hour basis, 


are bound to result, 


the part of the bank's people. 


armed services, 


half. 


chase of War Savings Bonds. 


eent. 


and to help us do ours. 





45% hours. Later, when two more 
girls left, their time was distributed 
over those remaining, and the depart- 
ment was on a 48-hour basis. 

In the same manner, the bookkeep- 
ing, auditing, and distribution depart- 
ments are being placed on a 48-hour 
week. One thing that helped us on 
this is the fact that we are practically 
working around the clock in some of 
these departments. Under this ar- 
rangement, it is not merely a matter of 
working until a given job is completed, 
but of working a stated number of 
hours, and the task is then continued 
by some one else. Here again as em- 
ployees leave these departments, we 
increase the hours of those remaining. 


The order is intended to accomplish two purposes: 
manpower and (2) contribute to the war effort. 
the order in every instance where either or both of these objectives can be 
Plans are already under way to lengthen the working hours of our 
people and a number of departments and branches are now operating upon a 46- 

As rapidly as the remeining departments and individuals can be 
placed upon a similar basis, this will be done. 


The Federal Government says that this move is essential. 
our co-workers have been called upon to do a still more essential task in the 
Undoubtedly, all of us will feel that the requirement placed 
upon us is mild indeed as compared with thet placed upon them -- and that we 
will make the plan work, not only by graciously undertaking added duties but 
by seeking ways to better adapt our jobs to the new basis. 


You are undoubtedly aware that the War Manpower Commission has desig- 
nated Detroit as a “critical area” and has ordered all employers of eight or 
more people to adopt a 48-hour workweek by March 31, 1943. 


The order is not applicable in cases where a workweek of 48 hours 
would be impracticable, in view of the nature of the operations, or would not 
contribute to the reduction of manpower requirements. 
working hours are to be increased to the greatest number feasible in the light 


In such instances the 


(1) release of 
This bank will comply with 


In individual cases where, for certain reasons, it would be impracti- 
cable to work a 48-hour week, every effort will be made to lengthen the work- 
ing hours in keeping with the spirit of the order; however, such cases present 
individual problems and will require special treatment. 


As you may know, a fixed workweek does not readily adapt itself to 
our business and many difficulties will arise in applying it. 
may be required to do more than one job in the bank and real inconveniences 
In other words, this change in our methods of operation 
will be costly to the bank and will require a great degree of adaptability on 


Many of us 


Many of 


Employees subject to the provisions of the “Fair Labor Standards Act” 
will be paid for all hours over forty per week at the rate of time and one- ~ 
This represente a substantial increase in pay to such employees and it 
would be well to remember that there is a good opportunity to provide addi- 
tional security for the future through augmented savings and additional pur- 


Employees who are not subject to the “Fair Labor Standards Act” will 
receive no pay for the additional hours worked. 
tion creates a gross inequity but are powerless to avoid it at the moment. 

Such employees will receive a further communication at the earliest possible 
time and, meanwhile, may: be assured that their interests are not being neglected. 


We realize that this situa- 


It ie the intention to go forward with vacations as uguel for the pre- 
Should it become necessary later on to amend this procedure, then proper 
provisions will be made and advice to that effect given. 


Mr. McLucas stated last December that the job of management in the 
bank under these wartime conditions is very, very difficult. 
are charged with that responsibility are finding this to be all too true. We 
need the help of everyone in the organization during these times, not only to 
do his job to the very best of his abiiity but also to help others do theirs 
An eagerness on the part of everyone of us to make an 


Those of us who 


extra contribution, no matter how large or how small, will carry us all through 
this difficult period. - 





Incidentally, we have been quite 
successful in obtaining women for these 
night shifts from among: those whose 
husbands are employed on _ similar 
night shifts in war plants. 


[N no case have we released any em- 
ployees, nor do we believe it will be 
necessary to do so. We have simply 
taken advantage of our turnover, 
which is admittedly abnormal under 
present conditions, to put the bank, 
so far as it is practicable, on the 48- 
hour week. We are not rushing the 
process, but instead are making our 
adjustments in an orderly manner. . 
As this is written, we are in the 
process of putting all main office com- - 
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ALFRED T. WILSON, 
Vice-president 


EARL J. FAILOR, 
Vice-president 
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LEO D. HEAPHY, 
Vice-president 


It is believed the 48-hour week will tend to reduce turnover 


mercial tellers on the 48-hour basis. 
At first this appeared to be a very 
difficult undertaking. After deciding 
to try, we began seriously figuring how 
it could be done. For years it has 
been the practice in our main office to 
handle all large deposits through a 
special teller’s cage. It seemed to us 
that it would be a step in the right 
direction to discontinue this special 
cage and to spread the work among 
the regular tellers. We did this and 
the tellers are now completing the 
proving and the checking before and 
after regular banking hours. 

This plan could not be used in the 
branches since most of the large 
deposits are made at the main office. 
In the branches we decided to utilize 
the broader accounting experience of 
the tellers to back up the clerical force. 
In addition to helping out on the actual 
listing of items, the filing of checks and 
other accounting work, tellers will 
assist in balancing the books of the 
branches. 

While the salaries paid tellers are 
higher it may be pointed out that they 
are more skilled and can be expected 
to be far more efficient. The payment 
of overtime to tellers will cost the bank 
more money, but there is an offsetting 
advantage under the critical condi- 
tions existing today. An example of 
this came up just this morning. One 
of our tellers had been offered an out- 
side job that would pay him what 
would amount to a substantial increase 


over what he has been receiving in the 
bank. The new position would have 
entailed a 48-hour week. When we 
showed him what he would receive 
from the bank on the new 48-hour 
basis, he was only too glad to remain 
with us. 

Our first step in working toward a 
48-hour week for branches was to run 
a test at one of them. This has now 
been in operation for a matter of two 
weeks. During that time two mem- 
bers of the clerical force have left for 
military service. It was not necessary, 
of course, to replace them. The salary 
expense at the branch has increased, 
but not as much as might be expected. 
This is due to the fact that so far pay- 
ment of overtime is made only to those 
coming within the provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. We are 
endeavoring, as this is written, to put 
all of our branches on a 48-hour basis. 

The hours of our officers, department 
heads and supervisors, as may be in- 
ferred from the department-by-depart- 
ment plan we are following, are in a 
state of transition. All dre working 
the same hours as their departments. 
In most cases this means they are on 
the way to the 48-hour week. 

By the end of March it is expected 
that all officers and regular employees, 
with such exceptions as are reasonable 
and insofar as it is practicable, will be 
on the new basis. 

So far we have taken up three situ- 
ations with the area director and have 
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been informed that they represent 
reasonable exceptions. 1. A married 
woman who stated that she could not 
work 48 hours a week and also keep up 
her home. 2. A man seventy-three 
years old who is physically unable to 
work longer hours. 3. The case of a 
branch employee whose work could 
not be extended. We asked if we 
should attempt each day to send this 
man to some other branch in order to 
get him on a 48-hour basis. The 
answer was “‘no.” 

It is our understanding from our 
talks with the area director that there 
is no intention to apply the regulation 
in an impractical manner. The pur- 
pose of the regulation is to make the 
best possible use of manpower in the 
critical area. We do not believe there 
is any desire to apply the regulation in 
any case where it would not add to 
available manpower. 


ONE of the things we are doing as we 
change to the 48-hour set-up is to 
eliminate any unnecessary procedures. 
This may seem inconsistent; it might 
appear that we would have more time 
rather than less with 48 hours. The 
answer is that the basic consideration 
today, both for the bank and the 
country, is manpower. We have dis- 
carded the practice of balancing to the 
penny. We no longer try to check out 
internal differences under $1. Wehadan 
example the other day of the time that 
can be used doing this. One of our 
managers and his assistant spent three 
hours looking for an 80¢ difference. 
This probably cost the bank $10. Our 
auditing department also is foregoing 
some of the frequency of its examina- 
tions of operations and is relying more 
and more on direct verification. We 
have eliminated some of the use of our 
panel trucks for mail and clearings 
deliveries, giving part of the work to 
an outside service and using part-time 
messengers for more of the work. 

All employees coming under the 
provisions of the wage-hour law are 
being paid for all hours over forty per 
week at the rate of time and one-half. 
Those who do not come under the law 
are not being paid for the extra hours 
worked for the present. The salaries 
of this group are under the jurisdiction 
of the Salary Stabilization Unit of the 
Treasury Department and it has not 
been determined as to what can be 
done to compensate them for the extra 
hours. Approximately 10 per cent of 
the bank’s employees are in this latter 
group. 

The over-all cost of the 48-hour 
week to our bank will not be as great 
as it might seem at first, though this is 
not to indicate that it does not repre- 
sent additional expense. For one 
thing, we had already been working 
extra hours and paying overtime. For 

See THE 48-HOUR WEEK—Page 32 
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Reaching Banking'’s 
New Mass Marker 


DVERTISING had its Pearl 
Harbor, too. When the Jap- 
anese planes appeared in the 

Hawaiian skies, they also shattered the 
isolationist world of old-fashioned 
routine advertising. Banks and all 
other lines of business were imme- 
diately confronted with new and un- 
pleasant facts, with matters of life and 
death. 

Advertising as a distinctive part of 
the American Way has been called 
upon to assume new wartime duties, to 
speak words that move the Nation to 
action. Today advertising is powerful 
ammunition in financing the war, 
building morale, unifying our people 
and preserving enterprise. 

During the 28 years the Financial 
Advertisers Association has been in 
existence, its members have had the 
responsibility of advising banks and 
financial institutions on advertising, 
merchandising and selling. In order to 
develop a program this year that would 
extend the utmost aid in the war effort, 
a questionnaire was sent to our mem- 
bership before the midwinter execu- 
live conference was held recently in 
New York. It included the question: 
‘‘What, in your opinion, is the particu- 
lar job we have to do?” 

An excellent answer came back from 
J. E. Roche, executive vice-president, 
Milwaukee County Bank, West Allis, 
Wisconsin, who said: “The main job 
for the Financial Advertisers Associa- 


By 


L. E. TOWNSEND 


President, Financial Advertisers Association, and Assistant Vice-president, 
Advertising and Publicity Department, Bank of America N. T. & S. A., 
San Francisco, California 


The Japanese bombing of Pearl Harbor also shattered 
routine bank advertising. So believes Mr. Townsend, 
F.A.A. president, who in recent meetings has outlined 
a wartime public relations program based on selling 
bank services to a new mass market... fifty million 
Americans who have never done business with a bank 


tion is to help banks show profits under 
these war times and at the same time 
retain enough good will to avoid 
Government ownership of the nation’s 
banks.” 

This problem is in reality a chal- 
lenge; there is no easy solution. As 
one step, a pledge was prepared as “A 
Guarantee of Progress.” It provided 
a space for writing suggestions, to be 
mailed to Preston E. Reed, executive 
vice-president at our association office 
in Chicago. The form carried the fol- 


lowing introduction : 

‘Realizing that any effective public 
relations program must be based upon 
service, herewith is one suggestion for 
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To The President, Financial Advertisers Association, Bate 
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service, herewith one su: 
augurating a new one 


NAME AND BUSINESS AFFILIATION 


Realizing that any effective public relations 


rogram must be based upon 
ion for exten 


mg a present service or in- 
the war. Properly aedlized, it will help us 
gain the good will - through service - of those fifty million Americans 
who have never yet done business with a bank. 








extending a present service or inaugu- 
rating a new one after the war. Prop- 
erly utilized, it will help us gain the 
good will, through service, of those 
fifty million Americans who have never 
yet done business with a bank.” 

Filling out this form will not only 
help the banking business but can be 
made a personal guarantee of progress. 
It is also the beginning of what we 
hope will become a complete public 
relations program for the association 
after the war. 

Our objective is to find new methods 
of making more friends for the banking 
business, and our working tools are 
advertising, selling, merchandising, 
publicity and public relations. 

Bankers often say we are in the 
business of dealing with money. Money 
is merely a symbol. Actually we are 
in the business of serving and helping 
people. Today banks must serve more 
people in more ways than before the 
war. Every worker on the payrolls of 
busy America today should be as ac- 
customed to coming into a bank as he 
or she is to going into the corner drug 
store, the grocery store, or, a few 
months back, the local gas station. 

Many bankers have been wondering 
whether they should advertise savings, 


The F.A.A. objective: To find new 
methods of making more friends 
for the banking business 
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Day and Night Branch of Bank of America, San Francisco 


Mr. Townsend believes that banking, to be a necessity business, must serve more people more often 


feeling that it might compete with the 
sale of war bonds. If they took the 
time to write to Washington, they 
probably received the same answer we 
did. The Treasury Department has 
definitely assured us they want banks 
to advertise savings. They recognize 
that thrift is a principle which banks 
must encourage. 

The banks have done an excellent 
job selling war bonds. But recently 
there was another phase to this. It 
concerned the war workers who never 
before earned high wages, paying their 
taxes. One way was for the banks to 
lend them the money, and the other 
was to dispose of the war bonds they 
had purchased. If it is to be our job 
to tell the public that it is just as im- 
portant to hold a war bond as to buy 
it, then we should be prepared. 

In my opinion, advertising a bank 
as a whole belongs to the past. Today 
we should advertise the component 
parts of a bank... We should study 
every department and sell its services. 
Of course, you will have an over-all 
campaign, but if you sell the merchan- 
dise on your shelves you are doing a 
sound job of advertising your bank. 

Banks are not really competing with 
each other when there are so many 
prospects in every community who 
have never used our services. How 
many people in your city are using any 
of your services? If it is high, which I 
doubt, you still have a tremendous job 
to do. You can’t expect a person to be 


your friend if you see him only once 
every six months, say when he buys a 
money order. Nor if you have seen him 
only once before, the time you were 
forced to say: ‘‘No, we can’t lend you 
the money.” 

In order to build a reservoir of com- 
munity good will we must serve more 
people, and our present customers more 
often. How can this expansion on the 
one hand and extension on the other be 
accomplished, especially after the war 
when personnel is no longer a wartime 
problem? 

First, let us look at checking ac- 
counts. They may be penny ante in 
terms of dollars and cents or not even 
considered profitable when judged by 
the usual measuring stick. But they 
are potent as good will builders. I feel 
that every person who is earning a liv- 
ing today should have a checking 
account. Sell checking accounts as a 
necessity and not a luxury. Banking 
is a necessity business, or must become 
one, as distinguished from a necessary 
business. A necessary business may 
not serve many people. But a neces- 
sity business manufactures or dis- 
penses goods or services that are neces- 
sities for the general public. We must 
cause the public and the Washington 
administrators to regard banking as a 
necessity business. 


Feminine shipyard workers, part 
of the new mass market 


Now turn to personal loans, espe- 
cially for postwar business. One of our 
jobs now may be to discourage un- 
necessary borrowing. How many 
people who have never borrowed be- 
fore will come into your bank for a 
personal loan instead of going some- 
where else? One of our main good will 
building assets is the personal loan 
business, and it also holds profit poten- 
tialities. Personal loans should be 
offered at the lowest possible rates con- 
sistent with sound business operations. 
When a person needs a loan, unless he 
is the improvident type, it is usually to 
meet some emergency or urgent neces- 
sity. Whatever the reason, as long as 
it is sound, he should think of your 
bank as the place to come for help. 
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Savings accounts pay lower interest 
rates to-day and it may be years before 
interest will again provide the incen- 
tive. Even if we cannot pay the former 
interest rates, we can encourage thrift 
and let people know we are interested 
in their welfare. This can be done in 
several ways. One simple way is to 
prepare a leaflet every six months, to 
give each depositor at the time his 
interest is posted. He can be thanked 
for maintaining his account. And there 
are many other ways you can promote 
the savings habit for the general wel- 
fare of the community. You may not 
think this makes an impression, but 
when you multiply it in other bank 
activities you are extending your good 
will, and building up a reservoir that 
is important. 


HAT about trust service? Your 

trust department is probably con- 
cerned only with persons of substantial 
income. As operated to-day, that is 
perhaps the only way this department 
can function profitably. Of course, the 
usual facilities can hardly be offered, 
but couldn’t something be worked out 
that would be of definite assistance to 
Mr. or Mrs. Average American? 

What is ahead in the installment 
credit field? Do you realize there will 
be a six million backlog in automobile 
replacements by the end of this year? 
And large replacement requirements 
for refrigerators, ranges, washers, 
ironers and radios. Improvements, 
such as frequency modulation in radio 
and the Bendix home laundry, will 
accelerate this demand. Bankers 
should study the effects of wear and 
tear on furniture and other household 
effects. Someone must finance these 
needs. 

The prefabricated home, priced at 
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At recent F. A. A. regional conference in Boston: Preston E. Reed, executive vice- 
president; Ray A. Ilg, vice-president, The National Shawmut Bank; L. E. Townsend 


A new course has been charted for bank advertising 


$2000 or $3000, will have a tremendous 
field. Housewives will want the newest 
electric kitchen units. Complete bath- 
room units will be available, with floor 
and fixtures all in one piece. 

Other home items loom even larger. 
There are moderately priced quick 
freeze units for domestic use. We have 
educated the suburban dweller to enjoy 
his own fruit trees and vegetables. 
This appliance will keep fresh foods 
available the year around and may 
match the sales future for the refriger- 
ator. 

A foolproof plane was practically 
ready for civilian use before the war. 


When the interim improvements are 
added its market would have no limit 
for thoroughly air-minded American 
youth. My bank loaned almost two 
million dollars for financing civilian 
aviation in the fifteen months before 
Pearl Harbor, among clubs, flying 
groups, and others and we have made 
many friends in this field. 

Many large organizations have al- 
ways carried their own installment 
receivables. Their sheer lack of per- 
sonnel of late has given banks for the 
first time an opportunity to handle this 
business. The experience has been so 

See NEW MASS MARKET—Page 32 


“To-day advertising is powerful ammunition in financing the war, building morale, unifying people, preserving enterprise’ 


Advertising and publicity department, Bank of America 
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By HENRY D. RALPH, Washington Correspondent 


The Campaign to Raise 
$13 Billion 


The Second War Fund Drive is now 
in full swing through which the Treas- 
ury plans to raise $13 billion before the 
end of April with the aid of bankers, 
brokers, insurance men, and the entire 
financial community. 

Approximately $8 billion of this 
huge sum will be borrowed from non- 
banking sources, according to the 
plans, and to accomplish this the 
Treasury has laid a careful campaign 
which is enlisting the voluntary aid of 
financial experts and salesmen through- 
out the country. For the first time, 
the Treasury is co-ordinating the 
activities and efforts of its local War 
Savings Staffs and its newer Victory 
Fund Committees, and is combining 
both for a single, all-inclusive money- 
raising campaign. 

Heading up this combined drive is a 
new Treasury War Finance Commit- 
tee, organized to do a selling job. The 
creation of this committee and the 
entire planning of the campaign is 
recognition of the fact that selling 
securities is a merchandising business. 

The chairman of the Treasury War 
Finance Committee is W. M. Robbins, 
on leave of absence from the General 
Foods Corporation where he is vice- 
president in charge of selling and mar- 
keting. He has the titles of Assistant 
to the Secretary of the Treasury and 
National Director of Sales, and his 
chief assistants on the War Finance 
Committee are Harold N. Graves, 
Assistant to the Secretary in charge of 
the War Savings Staff, and George 
Buffington, Assistant to the Secretary 
in charge of the Victory Fund Com- 
mittees. 

The presidents of the twelve Fed- 
eral Reserve banks have also set 
up War Finance Committees on simi- 
lar lines to co-ordinate activities in 
their districts, and both the district 
and the national committees will 
advise the Treasury on selling policies 











W. M. ROBBINS, Chairman, Treasury War Finance Committee 


Heads combined campaign of War Savings, Victory Fund staffs 


as well as taking active direction of the 
April drive. 

Although the greatest stress is being 
placed on the sale of Treasury securi- 
ties to the general public, business 
firms, and all other non-banking in- 
vestors and savers, the schedule of 
April offerings was designed to provide 
attractive investments for commercial 
banks, though these are limited in 
amount. 

For some weeks before ‘the drive 
started the local committees were 
making preparations to have banks and 
other financial institutions conduct 
an intensive selling campaign among 
their own customers and clients. The 
portfolio which these salesmen are 


offering to the public contains these 
six issues: 


1. Twenty-six year 2 per cent bonds 
dated April 15, 1943, due June 15, 1969, 
callable June 15, 1964, to be issued in cou- 
pon or registered form at the option of the 
buyers. Commercial banks, which are 
defined for this purpose as banks accepting 
demand deposits, will not be permitted to 
own these bonds until April 15, 1953. 
Otherwise there will be no limit to the 
amount of this issue. Subscription books 
will be opened April 12 and will remain 
open several weeks. The bonds will be 
sold in denominations from $500 to 
$1,000,000. 

2. Two per cent Treasury bonds dated 
April 15, 1943, due September 15, 1952, 
callable September 15, 1950. This security 
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will be available for subscription by com- 
mercial banks for their own account for the 
period April 28, 29 and 30. It will be 
available for subscription by all other 
classes of investors for the entire period of 
the drive. Sales to commercial banks will 
be limited to $2,000,000,000 or thereabouts. 
Applications from commercial banks in 
amounts up to $100,000 will be allotted in 
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full and larger bank subscriptions on an 
equal percentage basis. All applications 
from other than commercial banks will be 


allotted in full. These bonds will be in 
denominations of from $500 to $1,000,000 
and will be issued in coupon or registered 
form at the option of the buyer. 

On individual subscriptions of $1,000 
or less, no accrued interest will be 


charged on the 2 per cent or 2% per 
cent bonds during the period of the 
drive, but accrued interest from April 
15 will be collected on all subscriptions 
in excess of that amount entered after 
that date. : 


3. A % per cent Certificate of Indebted- 
ness dated April 15, 1943, due April 1, 


An outline of the part banks “can and should play” in assisting the Treasury to finance the war 








New York—In the new Treasury 
war bond drive to be held in April the 
banks of the nation should and will 
play a major role, it is stated in a re- 
port of the Economic Policy Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers Associ- 
ation, entitled ““The 100 Billion Budget 
and the Banks.”’ 

“While the December drive was 
successful and bankers are proud of 
their share in this success,’’ the report 
says, “the April drive calls for still 
greater effort. More money is needed. 
The coverage must be broader, more 
individuals must subscribe if this bond 
drive is to play its part as a means for 
checking inflation. 

“As a primary contribution to the 
success of the campaign, the commer- 
cial banks should make staff assign- 
ments for efficient handling of the great 
volume of work involved in entering 
subscriptions, collecting payments and 
making deliveries of securities,’ the 
report states. “Secondly, the banks 
are expected to assume a direct sales 
responsibility. We are asked in effect 
either to solicit our own depositors or 
to accept the aid of professional or 
volunteer salesmen in this solicitation. 
There was ample evidence in Decem- 
ber that depositors are glad to have the 
Treasury’s sales appeal made to them 
by their bankers, and this obligation 
should be willingly accepted both as a 
patriotic duty and as a service to our 
depositors.” 

Other recommendations of the com- 
mission include careful selection of 
names of prospects, special training 
of salesmen for the drive, the use of 
personal letters from bank presidents 
to prospects, widespread publicity 
through the press, radio, and movies, 
and individual interviews whenever 
possible. 

The report recognizes that even after 
the best possible efforts to sell securi- 
ties to customers have been made, the 
banks themselves will be called upon 
to absorb a substantial amount of 
government securities, and suggests 
certain yardsticks that individual banks 
may use in determining the size of 
their subscriptions for Treasury issues. 


VICE-CHAIRMAN: Leonard P. Ayres, 
vice-president, Cleveland Trust Company 


Winthrop W. Aldrich, chairman of the 
board, The Chase National Bank, New 
York, New York 


F. M. Farris, president, Third National 
Bank, Nashville, Tennessee 


A. P. Giannini, chairman of the board, 
Bank of America N. T. & S. A., San 
Francisco 








The War Bond Drive | 


A Program Mapped by the Economic Policy Commission of the 


American Bankers Association 








Six-Point Program 


The Economic Policy Commission’s report sum- 

marizes a desirable program for banks in helping 

to finance the $100 million budget. The six 

points are: 

1—Promote actively the current sale 
of savings bonds. 

2—Organize for Treasury War 
Financing drives to sell to our 
customers and to other non-bank 
investors. 


3— Welcome temporary loss of deposits 
caused by customers’ purchases of 
government securities. 


4—Invest idle funds and then buy our 
share of new issues in relation to 
deposits. 


5—Use War Loan account. 
6—Preach the gospel of savings. 


S¢* 








“A first principle,’ it says, “is that banks 
should now be fully invested. With the large 
amount of Treasury bills and certificates 
available there is no longer any reason for 
a bank to carry more than a minimum of 
excess reserves. The bank carrying continu- 
ously large excess reserves is not doing its 
share in the program and is losing earnings 
unnecessarily.”’ 

As a second yardstick, the report suggests 
the percentage of a bank’s deposits invested 
in government securities. ‘‘On December 31, 
1942,” it says, “the average bank in the 
United States held government securities 
equal to nearly half of its total deposits, and 
banks which are holding less than this amount 
might examine their positions to see whether 
they might not do more. This percentage 
would, of course, be somewhat dependent 
upon a bank’s loan portfolio,” it adds. Still 
another measure that might be applied in 
subscribing for new issues, according to the 
report, is for each bank to consider taking a 
share of the new financing proportionate to 
its share of the total bank deposits of the 
country, estimated at $85 billion at the end 
of December. 

Recognizing that some banks have been 
reluctant to become fully invested because of 
a feeling that deposits may drop off after the 
war, the report points out that “‘in the present 


CHAIRMAN: William Randolph Burgess, vice-chair- 
man of the board, The National City Bank of New York 


A. George Gilman, president, Malden 
Savings Bank, Malden, Massachusetts 


Richard S. Hawes, vice-president, First 
National Bank, St. Louis, Missouri 


Rudolf S. Hecht, chairman of the board, 
The Hibernia National Bank, New 
Orleans, Louisiana 


Harold H. Helm, vice-president, Chemical 
Bank & Trust Company, New York, 
New York 


case the expansion of deposits is due to 
increased bank holdings of government 
securities and that deposits would nor- 
mally be liquidated as these securities 
are redeemed by the government or 
sold to other investors. This,” it 
observes, “‘is likely to be a gradual 
operation during which there may be 
some offsetting increases from com- 
mercial lending.” 

As to the possibility that individual 
banks may lose deposits after the war 
through shifting of funds between dif- 
ferent regions and different banks, the 
report says: 

“The answer to this problem appears 
to be in the character of the securities 
purchased. Many careful bankers are 
putting a large part of their newly 
acquired funds into Treasury bills and 
certificates which can always be liqui- 
dated promptly to meet any decline in 
deposits but which, nevertheless, en- 
able the bank to do its share in the 
financing program and add to its 
income without any real hazard.” 

Explaining that heretofore the growth 
of bank deposits accompanying the 
rising debt has not caused inflation 
because of an atmosphere of fear and 
caution, the report warns that “‘me- 
chanically all the elements of a serious 
inflation are here. Psychologically we 
are fortunately still somewhat cau- 
tious,” it adds. 

“There are two things the banks can 
do in this situation,” it continues. 
“The first is to sell bonds outside the 
banks. This reduces the amount left 
for the banks to absorb. It keeps down 
the mechanical base for inflation by 
retarding the expansion of bank credit, 
which is spending power. 

“The second is to encourage a habit 
of thrift. Itis time to teach the old- 
fashioned doctrine of work and save, 
for salvation lies in the thinking habits 
of the people as well as in the mechanics 
of money. If we should be spend- 
thrift and improvident we should court 
disaster no matter what the size of the 
debt. But if we are industrious and 
saving we can manage a very large 


debt even though it predisposes to 
trouble.” 


William A. Mitchell, vice-president, J. P. 
Morgan & Company, Inc., New York, 
New York 


E. S. Woosley, vice-president, The Louis- 
ville Trust Company, Louisville, Kentucky 


John C. Wright, 


i vice-president and 
cashier, 


American National Bank and 
Trust Company, Chicago 


Dr. Paul F. Cadman, economist, American 
Association, New York, New York 
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PAUL V. McNUTT, Chairman, War Manpower Commission 


The 48-hour week is likely to be extended to other areas 


1944. This security will be available for 
subscription by commercial banks for their 
own account for the first three days of the 
drive, namely, April 12, 13 and 14, and 
will be available for subscription by all 
classes of investors during the entire period 
of the drive. Sales to commercial banks 
will be limited to $2,000,000,000 or there- 
abouts. Applications from commercial 
banks up to $100,000 will be allotted in full 
and larger bank subscriptions on an equal 
percentage basis. All other applications 
will be allotted in full. The certificates will 
be in denominations of $1,000-to $1,000,000 
and will be issued in coupon form only. 

4. Tax Savings Notes of Series C. 

5. Series E War Savings Bonds. 

6. United States Savings Bonds, Series 
F and G. 

Any bank or trust company qualified 
to hold war loan deposits will be per- 
mitted to make payment by credit for 
securities, whether for its own ac- 
count or that of its customers up to 
any amount for which it shall be 
qualified in excess of existing deposits. 

In addition to the foregoing securi- 
ties offered during the month of April, 
the Treasury will offer on April 20, 
outside of the Second War Loan cam- 
paign, a % per cent one-year certificate 

‘of indebtedness dated May 1, in 
exchange for the Treasury certificates 
of indebtedness in the amount of 
$1,506,000,000, and Commodity Credit 
Corporation notes in the amount of 
$289,000,000, all maturing on that day. 


° ® SO 


New Developments in 
Ration Coupon Banking 


The nation’s rationing program has 
been expanding rapidly in_ recent 
weeks, and with it the ration banking 
system has been growing, bringing to 


commercial banks new accounts in- 
volving canned foods, shoes, meats and 
fats. 

At the same time the ration banking 
system is being made somewhat sim- 
pler in its operation. According to 
reports reaching Washington most 
banks are having little difficulty with 
the system. There are some minor 
differences in the regulations and 
accounting details between the shoe, 
canned goods, and meats and fats 
ration banking practices, but for the 
most part they are identical. 

In addition to the new commodities 
added, the OPA recently authorized 
government agencies to open ration 
banking accounts, even though they 
are exempt from rationing as such. 
These exempt agencies include the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard, Maritime Commission, and 
Department of Agriculture. Since 
these agencies do not use ration 
stamps for their purchases they ordi- 
narily will make no deposits in their 
accounts (except an occasional refund 
or credit) and, therefore, they will 
always be checking out against ac- 
counts which contain no balances. 
This may do violence to orthodox 
banking practices, but the system is 
only for purposes of OPA bookkeeping 
and OPA permits unlimited overdrafts 
on this type of account. Banks are 
compensated for these accounts on the 
same basis as other types. General 
instructions were not sent to all banks 
regarding accounts for these exempt 
agencies, because the number of banks 
handling them presumably will be 
rather small. Instead, OPA prepared 
a letter of instructions which it fur- 
nished the agencies concerned and 
directed them to present this letter to 
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any bank in which an account is being 
opened. 

One month’s experience with ration 
banking convinced OPA that the sys- 
tem could be simplified by eliminating 
the mid-month report from banks, so 
from now on reports are required only 
at the close of each month. Some 
banks found that large accounts under 
point-rationed commodities were run- 
ning beyond the dollar capacity of 
ordinary accounting machines, so OPA 
authorized them to use the cents 
columns where necessary, listing 100 
points as 1.00, but asked banks to con- 
fine this practice to internal operations 
in posting ledger and statement sheets 
in order to avoid confusion. 

Another innovation was the authori- 
zation to deposit ration stamps in 
envelopes instead of on gummed 
sheets, except in the case of gasoline 
coupons. This was done because the 
government found it impossible to 
obtain sufficient gummed sheets for all 
the stamps now in use. Retailers may 
now deposit up to 500 stamps each in 
sealed envelopes, but only stamps of 
the same type and value and with the 
same validity period may be enclosed 
in the same envelope. These envelopes 
must bear on the outside a description 
of their contents, must be signed by the 
retailer, and may be endorsed and 
deposited in the same manner as 
gummed sheets. 

The Ration Banking Committee of 
the American Bankers Association is 
creating a special sub-committee of 
experienced operating bankers to con- 
fer with OPA regularly on detailed 
problems of bank practice under the 
ration banking system. The object of 
this is to keep OPA informed of 
difficulties encountered by banks in 
actual operation of the system and to 
relay to the banks any changes in 
details of OPA regulations and instruc- 
tions. Both the OPA and the A. B. A. 
have sent bulletins to the banks com- 
menting on the first few weeks of 
ration banking, calling their attention 
to some oversights and misinterpreta- 
tions and pointing out new wrinkles 
which some banks have found improve 
the functioning of the operations. In 
general, these surveys show that the 
ration banking system is working 
smoothly and that it gives every prom- 
ise of providing the accounting ma- 
chinery needed by OPA without im- 
posing too heavy a burden on the 
nation’s commercial banks. 


* ¢ ¢ 


Application of 48-Hour 
Week to Banks 


Relatively few banks will be affected 
by the 48-hour work week regulation 
at the outset, but the plan is expected 
to be extended rather rapidly during 

See WASHINGTON OUTLOOK—Page 42 
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ANY banks have taken the 
M position that insured loans 

under Title I of the National 
Housing Act, while theoretically pos- 
sible, are no longer feasible as a prac- 
tical matter. Title I loans, chiefly and 
typically, are to finance home repairs, 
renovation, conversion and alteration. 
Such projects, in wartime, must run 
the gauntlet of rigid governmental 
regulations. 

Naturally, these regulations have 
greatly reduced the number of such 
projects. Yet, ever since Pearl Harbor 
and even during the tightening ma- 
terials situation of recent months we 
have found that there are still many 
opportunities for such loans, particu- 
larly for a bank located, as we are, in 
a war production area. In fact, our 
volume of Title I loans was appre- 
ciably larger in 1942 than in 1941. 

What dismays many banks about 
Title I loans under present conditions 
is the fact that the bank must look in 
so many different directions at once, 
as it were. The borrower and the con- 
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Makino [Tr te I 


Loans 72 Wartime 


By 
A. E. CUSTER 


Assistant Treasurer, Camden Trust Company, 
Camden, New Jersey 


Although Title | loans are now subject to wartime 


regulations this 


bank finds they still 


constitute 


a field well worth cultivating, and has increased 


its volume of such loans since the war began. The 


current bank procedures involved are outlined here 


tractor must be dealt with, as always, 
and the transaction may be affected by 
the requirements of four government 
agencies: the War Production Board, 
the Federal Housing Administration, 
the Office of Price Administration, and 
the Federal Reserve System. 

In our experience, the first essential 


for a bank making Title I loans to-day 
is to familiarize itself with the function, 
requirements and procedure of each 
interested branch of the government 
and to co-operate with them to the 
fullest possible extent. Actually, the 
bank’s dealings in almost all cases are 
only with the borrower, the contractor 








Tans qed tare ol it! You can’t swap that 
home of yours for a new one—not during war 
time. Your home has to be kept in good re- 
pair for the duration! 


Make needed repairs PROMPTLY with ma- 
terials that ARE available. Don’t wait till 
major rep] ts are y. PROMPT 
repairs will keep your home in good running 
order. As for the cost—you 

can make needed repairs 

NOW and take care of the 

cost with monthly pay- 
ments, on the FHA Plan. 





See us for details. mous vam * 
LL 
ADVERTISER 
ADDRESS PHONE NO. 








Renner the sid saw, “A stitch in time saves 
nine’? The modern version is, “Prompt repairs 
save critical materials.” 


One coat of outside paint, applied now, may save 














Whake it-“RENTABLE” 
~ Help House our War Workers..! 


Moore rooms are needed . 


We'll explain how you can help. How YOUR 
1 gh RRM RRS A 


. - MORE apart- 


‘How much investment? FHA- 
Plan loans from $100 to $5,000 4 
are available. Payments are wicrony 
made monthly—out of income. 


ie 
* For further details call 
ADVERTISER 


ADDRESS PHONE NO. 





NOTE.—For Critical Housing Areas Only 








Suggested Title | advertisements for lending institutions, prepared by the FHA under its “Homes for Victory”’ plan 
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The bank’s FHA department 


and the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion. Only occasionally does the bank 
come in direct contact with the War 
Production Board or the Office of 
Price Administration or the Federal 
Reserve’ in connection with these 
loans, and such contacts are almost 
always for the purpose of obtaining 
information or interpretations. 

Perhaps a step-by-step narrative of 
the typical course of a Title I loan will 
serve to show how we handle those 
loans in wartime. 


ME: John Q. Citizen comes in for a 

Title I loan. He may have been re- 
ferred to us by the prospective con- 
tractor for the job or the contractor 
may even come in with him. He out- 
lines the proposed job and submits the 
estimate he has obtained from the con- 


tractor. If the job as he describes it 
comes within the scope of Title I and 
is not prohibited under any govern- 
mental regulation so far as we can see, 
we have him complete and execute an 
application on the prescribed FHA 
form, which includes a credit state- 
ment and a note for the amount of the 
proposed loan. 

A regular credit investigation fol- 
lows and, if we are satisfied that the 
applicant is solvent, with reasonable 
ability to pay the obligation, and in 
other respects a reasonable credit risk, 
the loan is approved: Any Title I loan 
approved by us as an FHA-qualified 
lending institution for any amount up 
to $2500 and for a term not exceeding 


Mr. Custer, right, discussing loan regulations with applicant 


three years, is “automatically” in- 
sured by FHA without the formality 
of prior approval. However, we are 
required to report the loan to the FHA 
within thirty-one days. 

That’s certainly simple enough and, 
if it weren’t for the Axis, there would 
be little more to do but pay out the 
money when the contractor completed 
the job. 

But war has made necessary the con- 
struction, production and materials 
controls exercised by the War Pro- 
duction Board and other government 
agencies. To-day, therefore, when we 
approve a Title I loan as a credit trans- 
action under FHA regulations, we are 
in effect saying to the applicant: “We 
will make the loan to finance this job 


if you can get the required authority 


, and the necessary materials to have 


the job done.” That is true in every 
case except those jobs which require no 
governmental sanction and involve no 
critical materials; incidentally, there 
are still quite a few home projects like 
that. 

Ordinarily, where a project does 
need government approval, not the 
bank but the borrower or his contractor 
must submit it for consideration by the 
War Production Board. By keeping 
up-to-date on the rulings and interpre- 
tations of the Board, we are able to 
explain to the applicant what infor- 
mation the Board will require in his 
particular case and thus to save him 
time and lost motion. Many applicants 
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who come to us before talking to a 
contractor are unaware that govern- 
ment permission is needed. Those who 
have first approached a contractor 
have, of course, been appraised of the 
situation by him and know that the 
loan application submitted to us is 
necessarily subject to their successfully 
meeting government requirements. 

From the War Production Board the 
applicant ordinarily needs an author- 
ization to begin the job or a preference 
rating to obtain critical materials, or 
both. He files his application with the 
nearest field office of the FHA, which 
clears it for him to the War Production 
Board. When the War Production 
Board grants a “‘preference rating” for 
necessary critical materials, the appli- 
cant or his contractor takes the rating 
to the Office of Price Administration, 
which issues what is in effect an 
authorization to the supply house to 
sell the materials for this particular job. 

While we gladly give the applicant 
the benefit of our information and ex- 
perience with respect to War Produc- 
tion Board requirements, obviously 
the negotiations with the Board, 
through the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, are the business of the appli- 
cant and his contractor. Very much 
the business of the bank, however, is 
the application of the Federal Reserve 
Board’s Regulation W to the terms of 
Title I loans. If the loan is for more 
than $1500 it is not subject to Regula- 
tion W, but under that amount the 
maximum maturity must not exceed 
one year. 


An important factor : 
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Yet, even on loans under $1500, it is 
possible to allow the borrower thirty- 
six months to pay, if the job involves 
the essential alteration or rehabilita- 
tion of so-called “defense housing.” 
This is usually interpreted to mean the 
alteration, improvement or repair of a 
structure in a designated defense area 
or for the purpose of providing addi- 
tional living accommodations in a de- 
fense area. A typical job of this kind 
is the conversion of a large single 
family dwelling into apartments for 
several families. 


HE critical fuel oil situation on the 

Eastern seaboard created an urgent 
need for jobs designed to conserve fuel: 
conversion of heating units from fuel 
oil to coal, installation of storm win- 
dows, dwelling insulation and the like. 
Since these jobs were very definitely 
incident to the war effort, we were 
permitted, in making Title I loans to 
finance them, to allow terms exceeding 
one year, even where the amount was 
under $1500. 

If, on a loan for a project that classi- 
fies as “defense housing,” it is desired 
to arrange terms of payment extending 
for a longer period than twelve months, 
though the amount is less than $1500, 
the borrower submits to the bank (on 
a form provided by the National Hous- 
ing Agency) an application for exemp- 
tion from Regulation W, a copy of 
which is forwarded to the National 
Housing Agency by the bank. This 
exception is provided for in Section 8 
of Regulation W itself. 


For the purposes of Title I loans, a 
defense area is one “in which the Presi- 
dent shall find that an acute shortage 
of housing exists or impends which 
would impede national war activities.” 
A list of such areas has been compiled 
by the National Housing Agency and 
may be obtained from the nearest field 
office of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration. Practically every area in 
which important war. production is 
under way, with resulting housing 
shortage, is on the list. A loan made 
for the purpose of providing additional 
living accommodations in such desig- 
nated area is known as a Class 1 (b) 
loan and may be made under Title | 
up to $5000. The proceeds of such a 
loan must be used only to finance 
alterations, repairs, improvements or 
conversion upon or in connection with 
an existing structure, and not for new 
construction. A loan for similar pur- 
poses in an area not designated as a 
defense area is known as a Class I (a) 
loan and is limited to $2500. In either 
case, however, a loan exceeding $2500 
must have the approval of the Federal 
Housing Administration before being 
accepted by the bank. 

To obtain exemption from the re- 
quirements of the Federal Reserve 
Board’s Regulation W, the loan must 
be made to “remodel or rehabilitate”’ 
any structure which the Adminis- 
trator of the National Housing Agency 
shall designate as “‘being in a defense 
housing area.” 

Regulation W and the FHA require- 

See MAKING TITLE I LOANS—Page 34 


Regulation W restrictions on Title | loan terms. Below is exemption application form 





FORM NHA @.5 
(Hepleces Form WHA 3) \ 


VI. Work Proposed to Maintain Housing Accommodations : 














TIONAL HOUSING AGED Form Appreves 

_ Ne. @.ma05 &. Are the housing accommodations now oreupied? © We es Yeo Neo 
APPLICATION FOR EXEMPTION FROM REGULATION W b, Will the repairs involve a change in the present design of the structure? =... le Yap Ng 
© Wil the repairs create additional living space not now contained in the structure? 2. Yeoh Nog 

@. Wil the housing cat i become ite hazard the health or 

Romedeling of Rehabilitation Which Will Supply safety of the ocevpanis, not merely an incon’ ) if cach item of rerair listed under Question V 
or Meintals Housing te Private Wer te not performed in ninety (90) days after the date of thi q ; Yeo ep 

Housing Prierity Localities 





SUBMIT FOUR EXECUTED COPIES OF THIS FORM TO CREDITOR OR LENDER 





Fie tatermnatiog Seenetnd St Gis Sere El catite she weiter ox Senter to Sctermine whether the retbteling or vee 
a pte Mg ag Bs Nh W. If the project covered by 


types of assistance from the War Production Board mentioned tn Question IV below 
form lender. 


i 
§ 
i 
& 
8 























Vil. 


Work Proposed to Restore Damage or Loss From Fire or Disaster : 


ms, Gece. ie juehass inesive. the coumpereetion of-aovemanstations fre 
TA, Iai? damaged or destroyed by or other 


b. If the answer ie “Yes" check the cause of the damage below: 














EE ae Fir oO Torméo Other Act ot Ged 
nsiaigh bviavde «Ue westeuv geen pene Al bdkecehoe baat setasaianaos Peet Gg etagke. 0 The Pubtie Remy 
Gh, SUSE IS 8s Fi nos dais eee ahs icc cone ces scl we pot ae ees beled Edléy Wedeor shames bate ©. is each item of repair listed under Question V necessary to repair the damage or destruction? 6 . Xes(> No O 
Gtreet aod Number ‘Town or Chy State 
TIL. Location of Structure Nors: A willfully false statement on this form may SR > A nals 85 ONS ne, ppeiehee be 
e a jauh 0d van dase Sets GUNMEN es tk taker than WO pein npetoeeenein or bales 
eh uid Wing ORT ott cer eens ad Sood ang ttre 
Los eebi pie Rede eheeban ie diiph Sicassad’ Sipencasberc obs ik castes hi ee 1 cordty that che shove satements ere tree; thatthe credit applied for ion with this application for ~ 
Cumy arate exemption from Regulation W will be used only for the purpose of adie Go tated dees ae f 
IV. Previous approval by WPB 
Hes an application on WPB form PD-106 or PD-200 been approved for a preference rating order, a Mec cece cer cdseaeveeessee 9) nue bbe bnuwleceseudeetneveebeencesceulevepercennee 
7 rotied Wckertate Flas ciietmant. or fet suinertty ts semmrass eenurecn? ne ee Ke ~< : 3 
». If the answer to Question 1Va was “Yes,” indicate the type of 5 whieh has been re 
cetved tor use in with the or for which the credit 
this application is desired: 
1. A preference rating order bearing serial number vcyonbpe pebie Wie tae. Saeed Gye ee Oo (To be executed if the contractor is not the initial registrant) 
2. An allotment bearing serial number . under the Controlled Materials Pian oO 
3. Authority to begin construction where the purchase of no critical material ie tavolved Mee o 1 certify that to the best of ary information and 
belief the statements made by applicant under Ques- 
Ifthe answer to Question IVa is © ” the applicant need not dhe conciaias on Wile cue ¥. V NI is Das we Syke 06 cosas npg ema wed A. sade 
forms but MUST sign below. [or tions V, Vf and VII above are correct. P . 
\ 
I ss 0 Oo ee as einen ie Tae dn oh 8 OE Ed F% aies bn = 5 EL ee ea a 
V. Describe in detail the proposed work to be done, listing each item separately, ond giring ox Isic tate : aia 


ment of the total cost. Attach copies of any written estimates or contracts that have beer 
additional sheets of 8” x 10}4” paper if more space is required: 


prepared. Use 











Approved under Sub-section 3.01 [} or 3.02 [J 
or 3.03 [[] of NHA General Order No. 60-4 which I 
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The CLEARING HOUSE of PICTURES 


THOMAS W. LAMONT, RUSSELL C. 
LEFFINGWELL .. . Responsibility for filling 
the post of the late J. P. Morgan as chairman of the - 
board of J. P. Morgan & Co., Incorporated, has 
fallen to Thomas W. Lamont, previously vice- 
chairman of the board and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. Mr. Lamont joined the Morgan 
firm in 1911 as a junior partner. Originally a news- 
paper reporter, he began his banking career in 
1903 as secretary and treasurer of Bankers Trust 
Company, New York, and in 1909 he became a 
vice-president of The First National Bank of the 
City of New York. For many years he has been 
unofficial spokesman for the Morgan bank. 

Russell C. Leffingwell has been advanced from 
vice-chairman to chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. He was Undersecretary of the Treasury 
during the first World War and became a Morgan 
partner in 1923. 


25 








THOMAS W. LAMONT JOHN W. JARDINE... Climaxing an asso- 
ciation of 20 years with the Genesee Valley Trust 
Company in Rochester, New York, John W. Jardine 
has been advanced from executive vice-president to 
the office of president of this $25,000,000 institution. 
He succeeded Frank S. Thomas, who was forced to 
resign because of illness. Mr. Jardine began his bank- 
ing career with the Lincoln-Alliance Bank and Trust 
Company in Rochester, starting as a messenger. 


EDWARD M. GAILLARD... Mr. Gaillard 
is another executive vice-president who recently 
was advanced to the presidency, in this case the 
institution being The Union and New Haven Trust 
Company, New Haven, Connecticut. Mr. Gaillard 
came to the bank from Bankers Trust Company of 
New York in 1923 to serve as assistant to the presi- 
dent. He was made a vice-president in 1928, a 
director in 1940 and executive vice-president last 
July. He is a past president of the Connecticut 
Bankers Association and a past member of the 
A.B.A. executive council. Mr. Gaillard succeeded W. 
Perry Curtiss, who was elected chairman of the board. 


JOHN W. JARDINE WILLIS D. WYARD ... Mr. Wyard is the EDWARD M. GAILLARD 
youngest president in the history of the First and 
American National Bank, Duluth, Minnesota. He 
also advanced from the position of executive vice- 
president, succeeding George P. Tweed who was 
advanced to chairman of the board, a newly 
created office. Mr. Wyard came to Duluth in 1937 
from Minneapolis, where for seven years he had 
been assistant secretary and later assistant vice- 
president of Northwest Bancorporation. 


ROBERT P. JELLETT ... The Royal Trust 
Company, which has its head office in Montreal, 
Quebec, announces the election of Robert P. Jellett 
as president, to succeed Huntley R. Drummond, 
now honorary president and chairman of the board 
of the Bank of Montreal. Mr. Jellett became a 
junior with the Bank of Montreal at Brantford, 
Ontario, in 1898. He joined The Royal Trust 
Company at Montreal in 1902, and was named 
general manager in 1928. Ross Clarkson, assistant 
general manager, moves up to general manager, and 
J. F. Wilkes, manager of Montreal branches, be- 
WILLIS D. WYARD comes assistant general manager. 


RUSSELL C. LEFFINGWELL 








ROBERT P. JELLETT 










“It’s me, John Atwood,” shouted Mr. Clutchbill’s 


cashier. 


“The bank is likely to go in the flood’ 


NE midnight in April a car 
6) plunged to a stop in front of 

the cottage of Director Clutch- 
bill of the Ferndale National Bank. 
The sound of its engine was smothered 
by the heavy downpour of rain which 
hissed with forked silver tongues at 
the headlight beams. A figure in a 
glistening black rubber coat got out 
and ran drunkenly in the blackness to 
the cottage door. A thundering tattoo 
suddenly echoed from the front door 
panel. 

As though waiting, a 
window shot up. 

‘“‘Who is it?” stabbed the old direc- 
tor’s voice through the muffling down- 
pour on the roof. 

“It’s me, John Atwood,” shouted 
Mr. Clutchbill’s cashier. ‘The bank 
is likely to go in the flood. The first 
dyke of sandbags isn’t holding — 
they’re starting another farther up 
the river.” 

“What! Good gracious! 
get my pants on!” 

In the blackness the dull, heavy 
thunder of the river, swollen beyond 
the memory of man by a three-day 
deluge of mountain snows, sounded 
its sullen danger over all the valley. 

“Confound it!” exploded Mr. 


chamber 


Let me 


Clutchbill, bursting out of the door, 
“everyone knew this town was built 
on quicksand ... 
about it. 


nothing ever done 
Now the town’ll go.”’ 


ong 
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DrrECTOR 
LUTCHBILL 


Lakes a 


Chance 


By 


FRED COPELAND 


A flood overturns the bank’s vault. 


To open 


the huge door means. flirting with death... to 


delay would invite competition from a rival 
branch. The decision is up to Mr. Clutchbill 


“It’s going to cut off the rear of the 
brick block on Main Street,” shouted 
John in Mr. Clutchbill’s ear. ‘“‘It’s an 
even bet whether the Ferndale Na- 
tional hangs on or goes down into the 
river.” 

Both men stumbled across the oozing 
lawn to the two ghostly, rain-smothered 
lights of the car. 

*“We’ve got all the fixtures and mov- 
able stuff over in Lovell’s barn on 
Ridge Street,” John explained rapidly 
as he started the car. “If the vault 
goes the Ferndale National is done 
for.” 

Mr. Clutchbill jerked as though a 
stab of pain had shot through his head. 
The old bank had never had a threat 
like this. He couldn’t speak. It was 
beyond him. The Ferndale National 
was teetering on the knees of the gods. 
Somehow he must save it. He must, 
as in days before, put out a steadying 
hand. 

Main Street when they reached it 
was a valley of blackness stabbed with 
car lights and lined with villagers. 





Barn lanterns gleamed on _ rubber 
coats. The electricity had jumped off 
when the bridge went. Now that it 
was night you could no longer see 
sheds with cats on them sailing by on 
the narrow boiling mountain torrent. 
Main Street was crumbling on its 
quicksand base from the bridge up. 
One frame house after another had 
reeled drunkenly, then keeled into the 
flood. The rear of the brick block 
with its many stores and the old Fern- 
dale National a quarter of the way up 
was sliding into an unseen river in 
sudden cascades of bricks. Already 
the rope across the street, the dead- 
line, had been moved above the bank 
when Mr. Clutchbill and John got 
there. People yelled to make them- 
selves heard above the hiss of the rain 
and the steady roar of the river. 

“All the trucks in the village,” 
shouted John under Mr. Clutchbill’s 
dripping hat brim, “are lugging stone 
from fence walls to plug in behind the 
new sandbag bar they’re building to 
turn the river into its old channel.” 








“‘Heaven take my soul ! ‘’ exploded Mr. Clutchbill. 


Mr. Clutchbill said nothing. The 
rear of the store next to the bank was 
dumping its contents into blackness. 
Quicksand was fading steadily away 
under the bank cellar. Some were 
playing flash lights through the street 
window just under the once brave old 
letters, Ferndale National Bank. A 
slow creaking, crunching sound came 
from inside. The vault had settled. 
The heavy four-ton door was pulling 
it forward on its face, sealing its con- 
tents. It and the storage vault down 
cellar had fallen forward like a chim- 
ney. Its bolt-work, combination spin- 
dle and pressure wheel, buried in 
quicksand, lay there, hesitating, si- 
lently waiting to plunge like a great 
battering-ram into the river. And 
then, of a sudden, an on-coming car’s 
lights stabbed the blackness of Main 
Street. It came to an abrupt stop 
near-by in the slanting rain. 
smothered the lights. A yell went up. 
The river was turned, the new dyke 
was holding. But the Ferndale Na- 
tional’s vault lay fallen forward on its 
face, its entrance sealed perhaps for 
days ... a great, gray overturned 
coffin. 

“We'll never be able to move a cent 
to-morrow,” uttered John in a hollow 
voice an hour later when it was con- 
sidered safe to enter the clinging lobby 
of the bank. 

*“A hole has got to be dug under 
that vault door so it can be opened,” 
frowned Mr. Clutchbill as he peered 


Figures . 


through the grille down into the cellar 
lighted by John’s flash light. 

*“‘Anyone who opens that vault door 
would be squashed flatter than a 
watch,” stated John. ‘That -door 
weighs tons.” 

“T’ll open it, then,” snapped Mr. 
Clutchbill. ‘“‘We can’t wait to have 
that whole cement vault righted.” 

*‘Any man under that door when the 
bolts let go will be a dead man,” said 
John, staring at the mass in the cellar. 
“‘What’s more, if you go to digging the 
whole works may start to slide.” 


“TF she goes I’ll ride with her,” 

growled Mr. Clutchbill craning his 
neck. “Good time for some other 
bank to put in an agency in the 
village. We can’t have that, it was 
tough enough before. That vault door 
has got to come open.” 

Suddenly a sharp tapping started 
up on the glass panel of the street door. 
Both men turned. John sent his flash 
light beam to the door. 

“It’s Willie,”’ he breathed. ‘‘Wonder 
what’s up?” John hurried to the 
street door which had been kept locked 
to bar out the curious. 

“Old Eric Yocum has been over here 
lookin’ around,”’ burst out Willie, the 
Ferndale National’s teller, as soon as 
he got in. 

“What! Old Yocum from the Locust 
Trust! You saw him? What was he 
up to?” Mr. Clutchbill hung over 
Willie. 


“We've got to get into that overturned vault by daylight” 


“Yes, I saw him,” nodded Willie, 
“‘and I saw the feller that drove him 
over ... talked with him. Old Yocum 
has got a house trailer all rigged for 
banking with the name, Agency of 
Locust Trust Co., painted on it. He’s 
going to pull up to the curb here at 9 
in the morning because he knows 
we'll never open.” 

“Heaven take my soul!” exploded 
Mr. Clutchbill. “I feared it! We’ve 
got to get into that overturned vault 
by daylight.” 

“If you get into that vault in a week 
you’ll be going some,” sniffed John. 

“A week! We’ll get into it the 
second the time runs off in the morning. 
Get lanterns, men, sledges and shovels. 
I’m going to stay here till you get 
?em.”” Mr. Clutchbill clawed his way 
into the front office. “If the whole 
works go down over the brink I’ll go 
with it. Give me a hole under that 
vault door and I’ll open it myself, or 
stay buried with it.” 

“It’s murder,”” howled John as he 
plunged out to the street to gather 
volunteers for the excavation. 

A half hour later a ring of lanterns 
threw a weird light on a slinging sledge 
and jets of sand as a relay team alter- 
nately cracked up the cement cellar 
floor and slung out shovelfuls of sand. 
It was tricky work along the last; 
the whole shebang might start sliding 
any moment. Second by second it held 
till a cavity was burrowed under the 

See DIRECTOR CLUTCHBILL—Page 40 
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CANADIAN BANKING 








By JAMES MONTAGNES 


Ration Coupon Banking 


Canadian banks on March 1 fol- 
lowed United States and British banks 
in handling wartime consumer ration 
coupons for dealers in foodstuffs. The 
3,200 Canadian branch banks are now 
accepting ration coupon deposits and 
handling coupon checks and ration 
transfers. 

The commodities handled are sugar, 
butter, tea and coffee. Separate ac- 
counts must be opened for sugar and 
butter, while tea and coffee together 
comprise a third account. The system 
is similar to that in use in the United 
States, although there are some 
changes. 

Dealers in foods, including jobbers 
and brokers, wholesalers, creamery and 
cheese factories, importers of tea and 
coffee, and retailers whose gross sales 
in food exceed $5,000 monthly, are re- 
quired to open ration accounts at the 
bank with which they normally deal, 
or if they have no regular bank ac- 
count, with any convenient branch. 
Dealers handling food sales of less 
than $5,000 monthly do not open 
ration accounts, but exchange con- 
sumer ration coupons for bank transfer 
vouchers. 

Ration banking in Canada is oper- 
ated under authority of the Ration 


Administration, Wartinie Prices and 
Trade Board. As in the United States, 
this wartime government body reim- 
burses the banks for the cost of the 
operation, although at this writing no 
fees have been fixed, and are not’ ex- 
pected to be determined for some 
months, giving the banks time to study 
the actual cost of operation. 

General instruction issued to the 
bank branches were drawn up by a 
committee of banks and the WPTB, 
for the sake of uniformity. Banks 
then issued necessary additional in- 
structions to their own branches. At 
the same time the WPTB issued full 
instructions and a question and answer 
sheet to dealers affected by the plan. 
Identical forms are being used in each 
bank, except that each institution has 
its own name printed on the forms 
which it distributes. 

Application cards in duplicate were 
filled in by each dealer opening one or 
more accounts covering the rationed 
commodities. One application form 
was retained by the bank and the other 
was sent to the ration administration 
of the WPTB. Each firm was then 
given deposit slips and check forms. 
To facilitate handling, these are in 
matching colors, pink for sugar, greén 
for tea and coffee, yellow for butter —a 


point of difference with general United 
States procedure. 

An application form, to be retained 
by the bank, was also made out by 
quota users such as hotels, public 
caterers, restaurants, and institutions 
such as hospitals. Each quota user 
deposits with the bank a quota authori- 
zation, which is authority from the 
ration administration for the bank to 
credit the user’s ration bank accounts 
with the quotas stated on the authori- 
zation, for a specified period. 

Coupon depositors are urged to 
make deposits as frequently as possi- 
ble, using special WPTB gummed 
sheets on which coupons are to be 
pasted. Banks are instructed to reject 
coupon sheets not properly prepared 
or bearing coupons not valid. 

Dealers are urged to keep duplicates 
of their deposits, and must retain for 
at least a year their ration check 
stubs and canceled ration checks re- 
turned by the bank. Upon request, 
quarterly statements will be issued by 
the banks to dealers, but not to quota 
users. 

Ration checks may be for any 
amount up to the dealer’s credit bal- 
ance specified in coupon units, may 
not be post-dated, and overdrafts are 


See CANADIAN BANKING—Page 36 
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State Law Governs Accounts in 
National Banks 


A customer of a national bank lo- 
cated in Michigan opened a deposit 
account in the joint names of him- 
self and his daughter-in-law. After 
his death the administrator of his 
estate brought legal action to obtain 
the balance in the account for the 
estate, claiming that the decedent did 
not intend that the balance should go 
to the surviving daughter-in-law. 

The daughter-in-law claimed the 
money as the surviving joint owner of 
the account under the terms of a 
Michigan statute which provided that 
“the making of the deposit in such 
form (joint) shall, in the absence of 
fraud or undue influence, be prima 
facie evidence, in any action or pro- 
ceeding, to which either the banking 
institution or surviving depositor or 
depositors is a party, of the intention 
of such depositors to vest title to such 
deposit and the additions thereto in 
such survivor or survivors.” 

While admitting the existence of 
this law, the administrator of the 
estate contended that such a state 
statute did not affect deposit accounts 
in national banks. 

“‘We are not in accord with the con- 
tention,” declared the Supreme Court 
of Michigan, “‘that this statutory pro- 
vision as to joint bank accounts does 
not apply to deposits in a national 
bank. Unlike provisions in some other 
States, the Michigan statutory provi- 
sion is not limited to banking institu- 
tions of any particular type; but in- 
stead applies to ‘any banking institu- 
tion transacting business in this State.’ 

‘“‘National banks are subject to the 
laws of the State in which they are 
located so long as such laws do not 
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ROSENBERG, Jr. 


Member of the Bar of Pennsylvania and of the 
District of Columbia 


interfere with the purposes for which 
national banks were created, tend to 
impair or destroy their efficiency as 
Federal agencies, or conflict with the 
paramount law of the United States.” 

Under this principle the daughter- 
in-law was entitled to the balance in 
the joint account as the survivor of 
joint depositors. (Lau vs. Lau, 7 
Northwestern Reporter, Second Series, 
278.) ' 
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Alleged Payments on Note 


A recent Louisiana case furnishes an 
interesting illustration of the proposi- 
tion that a debtor on a note may 
defeat recovery of all or part of the 
money simply by his own oral testi- 
mony. 

In that case the defendant signed 
and delivered his note for $475 to his 
aunt. At her death the note was in- 
herited by her legatee, who eventually 
sued the maker for the amount of the 
note. The maker admitted signing 
and delivering the note, but claimed 
that before her death he had made a 
number of payments on account and 
that as a result of these payments he 
owed only a balance of $221.70. He 
produced no receipts, canceled checks 
or other written evidence of the pay- 
ments. On the basis of this testimony 
the jury decided that he owed only 
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re Saying 


A summary of current decisions 
of particular interest to banks 


$221.70 and rendered a verdict in that 
amount. 

Reviewing this verdict on appeal, 
the Court of Appeal of Louisiana said: 

“During the trial the defendant 
produced a memorandum kept in a 
small book and styled ‘Aunt Kittie 
Account,’ according to which certain 
payments were made to the decedent 
amounting in all to a sufficient sum to 
reduce the obligation to the amount 
admitted to be due, namely $221.70. 
The defendant testified that all of 
these payments were made in cash at 
his aunt’s request, some of which were 
made by himself and others by his son 
and his mother. This testimony, if 
believed, is sufficient to sustain the 
judgment for $221.70.” 

It’s worth noting that the memo- 
randum of “Aunt Kittie Account” was 
kept by the debtor himself and that 
no writing was produced signed by 
Aunt Kittie or any one else on the 
receiving end of the payments. But 
the jury believed the oral testimony 
about the payments and that was 
enough. (McCune vs. Grefer, 11 
Southern Reporter, Second Series, 108.) 
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Endorsement Without 
Recourse? 


A rather curiously endorsed negotia- 
ble note came before the Appellate 
Court of Illinois recently. The payee’s 
endorsement was signed in the ordi- 
nary way at the top of the reverse side 
of the note. About three inches below 
the endorsement were written the 
words, ‘Without recourse.” About 
midway between the endorsement and 
the words, ‘‘Without recourse,” was a 

See COURT-DECISIONS—Page 45 
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THE BOOKLET COUNTER 








New Booklets 


Promoting the Security _of 
Business . . . In this 103-page 
brochure are numerous outstanding 
examples of printed messages by which 
business management has defined its 
policies, viewpoints and activities to 
various members of the community — 
to its own employees, to investors, and 
to customers. 

A special section reproduces a num- 
ber of illustrated booklets, reports, 
etc., by which management is assisting 
the war effort and preparing for the 
postwar period, under a free competi- 
tive system. 

This is an exceptional presentation, 
and well worth the attention of finan- 
cial and business executives. 


Safeguarding Your Property in 
Wartime and Afterward... Trust 
officers will find this brochure, prepared 
by a New York City bank for its own 
use, a fine example of how a description 
of trust services can be made timely 
and readable as well as informative. 
The safeguarding it discusses is not 























The booklets listed here are offered 
without charge or obligation. 
Simply address requests on bank 
or company letterhead to 


The Editor 
The Burroughs Clearing House 
Second and Burroughs Avenues 
Detroit, Michigan 





mere physical protection but protection 
of earning power against the hazards 
of wartime dislocations and tax inva- 
sions. 

Since trust service remains a mys- 
tery to many, the opening chapter is 
devoted to getting acquainted. It tells 
what a trust department is, what it 
does, and explains about the freedom 
and flexibility of the modern trust, for 
the benefit of those who think of 
“tying up” and “‘trust” as synonymous. 
Then, without becoming unduly techni- 
cal, the brochure discusses investment 
policy, taxation, and trends in the 
planning of trust instruments. 

No attempt is made to tell the whole 
story about trust department services. 
The purpose is to stimulate interest, 
to the extent that individuals will ask 
questions relating to their property 
and their plans. 


Smash the 7th Column... 
This wartime booklet lists common 
sense precautions which can be taken 
at work, at home, or on the highway, 
to avoid accidents. It is pointed out 
that the 7th Column in America 
today is carelessness, and that in these 
days of scarcity of manpower, auto- 
mobiles and materials, smashing the 
7th Column will directly assist the war 
effort. 

Included in the booklet is a list of 
25 questions designed to serve as a 
check list to determine how well an 
individual’s home is guarded against 
accidents. The importance of this is 
seen in the fact that last year acci- 
dental home deaths killed 31,500 people 
and injured 4,850,000 more, which 
would be the equivalent of two U. S. 
Army divisions wiped out and 242 
divisions temporarily put out of action. 


The House of the Future... 
What will the low-cost home of the 
postwar period be like? What star- 
tling innovations can we expect in 
medium-priced dwellings? The presi- 
dent of a leading building materials 
corporation pulls back the curtain on 
the engineering drawing boards of to- 
day, and visualizes electrostatic instal- 





lations that will dust, sweep and 
sterilize every room; invisible artificial 
illumination that will be automatically 
controlled by variations in the amount 
of daylight; and many other “‘miracles”’ 
of science. 

These are not fantastic dreams but 
a coming reality, this authority main- 
tains. He predicts that after the war, 
houses will be available at prices within 
the reach of all, so that every family 
that wants one may have a com- 
fortable, suitable home. 


Postage Computer... A useful 
and time-saving device which gives 
postal rates for different classes of 
mail, illustrates a map for determining 
postal zones, and includes information 
on special classifications of mail that is 
often hard to find. 


Still Timely 


The Economic Implications of 
Internal Public Debts... A clear 
analysis of the effect of a rising public 
debt upon our monetary and banking 
systems, and upon the ability of this 
country in the postwar period to 
return to a free economy. 


Comparative Analysis of Banks 
and Bank Shares... This chart 
has been compiled as a means of 
affording a comparative study of many 
leading commercial banks and the 
value of their shares. It contains a 
number of pertinent yardsticks of 
comparison. 


How to Get More Work From 
Your Typewriters .. . This pam- 
phliet, issued by the Policyholders 
Service Bureau of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, outlines 
practices that are being successfully 
employed in a number of companies 
for obtaining maximum use from 
existing typewriter equipment. 


Patents at Work ...A _ brochure 
describing the simple procedures by 
which American firms may use foreign 
patents seized by the Office of Alien 
Property Custodian. For the benefit 
of their industrial customers, banks 
will doubtless want to be informed on 
the subject. 


Functions of an _ Insurance 
Broker . . . Reiating how an insur- 
ance broker through his broad experi- 
ence with policies can be helpful in 
obtaining better risk coverage, mini- 
mizing hazards, and perhaps reducing 
insurance costs. 
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(Case No. 21-G-1332) 
Customer breaks glass door 


The sale was a success . . . so much so 
that a determined woman customer, 
eager to enter, kicked the jammed 
door and shattered the costly plate 
glass. Today plate glass is expensive, 
hard to get. If your business requires 
plate glass windows, door or show 
cases, they should be amply insured. 
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ez The Case 


= of the Horrified Hostess 


(Case No. 1-B-3580 from U. S. F. & G. files ) 


Horaririep? What hostess 
wouldn’t be, if she discovered her guests’ 
handbags had been stolen. . . if faced by 
the loss of her guests’ belongings? Be- 
cause Mr. and Mrs. of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., carried burglary insurance 
with the U. S. F. & G., their guests’ 
losses were made good. With burglary 
insurance so low in cost, can you afford 
to go on trusting to luck? 


On this page are other cases from the 
U. S. F. & G. files which illustrate to- 
day’s war-increased hazards. Read 
them over, then ask yourself this im- 


portant question: “‘ Could any of these 
things happen to me?” 


To help you avoid financial jolts, your 
local U. S. F. & G. agent places at your 
disposal knowledge of insurancé—plus 
on-the-spot service in the payment of 
losses. He will be glad to make a Gra- 
phic Audit of your insurance—to help 
you guard against wartime risks which 
make such an audit imperative. Your 
U.S. F. & G. agent is one of thousands 
serving communities throughout the 
United States, its possessions, and 
Canada. Consult him today. 


Consult your Insurance Agent or Broker as you: ld your Doctor or Lawyer 


US.E. &G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 
affiliate: 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICES: 





(Case No. 161098) 
Purloined platinum parts 


Naturally, the electrical supply com- 
pany trusted him .. . he’d been a 
stock clerk for 17 years. But when 
platinum parts began to disappear, 
they found he’d stolen and sold 
$23,511.57 worth of supplies. Under a 
fidelity policy, U.S.F.&G. settled the 
claim.Is your company adequately pro- 
tected against employee dishonesty? 











BALTIMORE. MD. 





3 “(Case No: 4-L-805) 
Jitter-bug Jeopardy 


Jitter-bugging was no joke to the man 
who was knocked down while dancing. 
Nor was it a joke to the restaurant 
proprietor, faced with a $1500 suit. 
But a public liability policy with U.S. 
F.&G., saved the proprietor loss and 
\ trouble, compensated the claimant for 
his injuries. What if someone were in- 
jured in your home or place of business? 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


another, we estimate that absenteeism, 
holidays and vacations will tend to 
reduce the number of hours worked. 
It is our estimate that the actual 
individual salary increase will be 
nearer 24 per cent than the 30 per cent 
figure generally heard. 

In this connection we have received 
a number of letters from other institu- 
tions asking about the use of the 
fluctuating work week on the payment 
of overtime. Inasmuch as we have 
been paying time and one-half for over- 
time, our policy fits the Executive 
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THE 48-HOUR WEEK 


Order. However, institutions desiring 
to change from the fluctuating work 
week method to time and one-half had 
best obtain approval from the National 
War Labor Board so as not to be in 
violation of the order prohibiting 
illegal salary increases. 

Employee co-operation has been 
fine. Our people are not only glad to 
get the extra money, but take pride 
in the fact that they are on a war basis 
the same as the other people in 
Detroit who are building guns and 
tanks and planes. To our employees 
it is additional proof that bank- 


e . e 


ing is an essential war activity. 

For our part we are glad to see them 
get the extra money. We welcome 
the 48-hour week from a selfish stand- 
point. We feel that it will tend to curb 
excessive turnover, and alleviate a seri- 
ous personnel problem that is giving 
good indications of getting worse be- 
fore it gets better. 

We feel that the additional cost of a 
48-hour week will not represent too 
great an expense burden, particularly 
when considered in relation to the 
operating problem of getting the 
job done. 


NEW MASS MARKET 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


mutually satisfactory that it opens up 
postwar possibilities in a new field for 
banks. 

About five years ago before we 
started our present installment credit 
loan advertising program, we made a 
survey to ascertain what people thought 
of banks in this connection. We were 
shocked to find that 80 per cent of those 
interviewed said they would rather go 
elsewhere to borrow money than to a 
bank. Four years later, after we intro- 
duced a campaign to “Build Bank 
Credit,” we made another survey. This 
revealed that 80 per cent of those con- 
tacted would rather go to a bank. 
When we asked “Why?” they replied: 
“Because I want bank credit.” Our 
advertising had built something of 
value in their mind, bank credit, and 
that is what we found the people really 
wanted. That is the feature to adver- 
tise in selling installment credit. 


BANKERS must know their market. 
Every dollar used for advertising in 
the bank with which I am associated is 
considered a definite investment in- 
stead of an expense. First, it is a job 
of research to work out the market for 
what we have to sell. The possibilities 
are explored thoroughly with the men 
best qualified to give the information 
in the department to be advertised. 
Given these facts by your research de- 
partment or department heads who 
know their job, it is not difficult to 
plan a sound advertising campaign. 
Then you can say to your executives: 
“This plan will cost so much to adver- 
tise and we think it will produce ap- 
proximately so much business.” 

We can’t concentrate on any one 
advertising medium because each one 
meets a different problem. When you 
balance the media you will find you 


invest from fifty-nine to sixty cents out 
of every advertising dollar in news- 
papers, and the balance will go into 
other major media, outdoor, radio, 
street cars and direct mail. 

Advertising will not bring results 
unless you have selling behind it. This 
means that the inside job of explana- 
tion is about the same in either a very 
small bank or a large institution. Do 
you show the advertising to your or- 
ganization before it appears? If not, 
you are overlooking a big selling help, 
because advertising can only bring 
prospects into the bank. What hap- 
pens after that depends upon the sell- 
ing efforts of the staff. 

Is your organization geared to meet 
any demands aroused by advertising? 
Never release a new campaign until it 
has been carefully merchandised to see 
that its purpose is understood. It is 
also good practice to do as the depart- 
ment stores, “shop” your organization 
occasionally to see if the advertising 
ideas are sinking in. 

Advertising changes with current 
trends. That demands timeliness in 
advertising appeals. Some say: “You 
can’t plan advertising ahead because it 
must be timely.” Of course, it must 
be timely, but you will not write 
timely copy that sells people unless it 
is planned well in advance. Plan your 
advertising campaign about six months 
ahead and write the copy just before 
release. 

Are you watching the changing 
economic trends of today? Thesuper- 
markets in fourteen cities recently 
made a survey. Formerly seventy per 
cent of the “women alone” did the 
shopping and the balance were “men 
and women together.” Today this 
has changed to where “‘men alone’”’ are 
doing 29.1 per cent of the food shop- 
ping, “men and women together” 


19.3 per cent, and the percentage of 
“women alone” has dropped to 51.6 
per cent. This means that war workers 
on the swing shift or the graveyard 
shift are doing some of the family 
shopping in the daytime. 

This change on the home front came 
to our attention when two small ads 
appeared in the San Francisco and the 
Oakland Shopping News on Thanks- 
giving Day offering a small booklet 
called ‘Pointers for Taxpayers.” About 
100 coupons were expected. The first 
week 6500 coupons came in and they 
are still coming. Heretofore the copy 
had been directed to women readers. 
A check of the coupons showed these 
had been signed by men and women 
fifty-fifty. 

We also had the impression that 
these shopping publications only 
reached the San Francisco Bay dis- 
trict. Coupons came in from all over 
the state, the Armed Forces, Nevada, 
Salt Lake City and even from Alaska. 
Now we have completely changed our 
campaign in these publications. 


OUR copy is broken down carefully 

for the different markets. We don’t 
advertise to farmers the same as to 
urban readers of the city newspapers. 
We think that a farm paper is the best 
way to reach the farm people. When 
they sit down in the evening to read 
the farm paper they are in the mood 
to absorb the message telling what our 
bank can do for the farmer. He is not 
vitally interested in what you are 
doing for industry, nor how big nor 
how good you are, but only in how you 
can help him. 

Financial advertising men and women 
should watch industrial advertising 
these days, as it reflects important 
economic trends. The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post recently inaugurated a boxed 
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TO BANK EXECUTIVES WHO ARE 
RESPONSIBLE FOR BUYING STATIONERY ~ 





GET QUICK ANSWERS TO THESE QUESTIONS: 


WHAT GRADES ? WHAT WEIGHTS? 
WHAT COLORS? WHAT SIZES? 
WHAT FINISHES? 





Hammermill offers 2 time-saving helps 


BUYING PRINTING can be a tedious job—if every order 
means checking on half a dozen different lines of paper. 
But it’s a job you can take in stride—if you use these 
Hammermill purchasing helps: 


1. MANUAL OF PAPER INFORMATION — pocket-size, con- 
veniently indexed. Gives buying information about 
all Hammermill papers. Whether you 
are ordering checks, letterheads and 
envelopes, forms, accounting record 
sheets or file cards, this manual will help 
you order the right paper in the most 
os 2 economical sizes and quantities. 


2. COMPREHENSIVE SAMPLE BOOK of 


paper—including Hammermill Safety, Bond, Ledger, 
Posting, Offset, Opaque, Mimeo-Bond and Duplicator 
—practically every kind of paper you will buy for 
your bank. It shows you what you are ordering. 


If you buy the stationery for your bank, you’ll want 
these time-savers on your desk. For free copies, 
mail the coupon. 


FOR YOUR CHECKS specify Hammermill Safety 
—paper that meets all the ABA recommenda- 
tions for “‘Sulphite Protective Paper.’’ Though 
easy towrite on, watermarked Hammermill Safety 
stands hard usage in and outside the bank. Its 
extra protection includes erasure betrayal and 
chemical reaction. Choice of six attractive 





Hammermill Papers—230 pages, handy WhenyourpecifyHammermillPaper, colors in three distinctive designs enables Ham- 
"i me you draw on the largest stock of ill Safety t t individual e 
desk size. It samples colors, weights standard grades of paper inthe world. fm ety to meet your individual require- 


Hl ‘ This is on hand at Hammermill agents ments. 
and finishes of 25 different types of _ in 101 cities. 





ee 


Paper Company, Erie, sad 

il, free copies of the Hammermill 
bed a aoe ey tnformation and the Comprehensive 
st Book of Hammermill Papers. 







Hammermill 
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MAKER ee PAPER FOR BUSIN —sSeE Fem OP VER ees :¥ EARS 











SO MUCH 


LOR 


SO LEPELE 


PAPERS made. from 100% 
new white cotton cuttings 
save critical war materials. 
Yet the most durable L. L. 
Brown ledgers*, instead of 
ordinary papers, add less 
than |%toaccounting costs, 
yet guarantee 100% protec- 
tion—utmost resistance to 
wear. Ask your printer for 
samples of the following: 


LLBROWN 
LEDGER PAPERS 


*L. L. BROWN'S LINEN LEDGER 
100% New White Linen & Cotton Fibres 


* ADVANCE LINEN LEDGER 
100% New White Cotton Fibres 


FORWARD LINEN LEDGER 
100% New ‘Cotton Fibres 


L. L. BROWN’S FINE 
85% New Cotton Fibres 


GREYLOCK LINEN LEDGER 
75% New Cotton Fibres 


ESCORT LEDGER & MACHINE POSTING 
; 50% New Cotton Fibres 


* Permanent Papers 


L. L. BROWN PAPER CO. 
ADAMS, MASS. 
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feature called ‘Selling That Sings.” 
La Monte Safety Paper had an adver- 
tisement recently in Fortune headed: 
“How Much of This Tank Was Built 
By a Bank?” This is a splendid tribute 
to what the nation’s banks are doing 
to aid the war effort. When you see 
advertisements like that, I suggest that 
you write to the industrial advertiser 
commending the copy. -Our associa- 
tion’s board of directors is doing this. 
Bankers must appreciate what in- 
dustry is doing in advertising to-day, as 
banking is definitely a part of business 
and not apart from it. 

To-day we are experiencing the mod- 
ern counterpart of the silk shirt era of 
World War I. A store advertising 
manager told me that a shipyard 
worker wearing a tin hat and leather 
coat led his wife into the fur depart- 
ment and bought a $450 fur coat. He 
was asked if he had a credit. account 
and replied: “No. Just send it 
C. 0. D.” The department manager 
explained: ‘We don’t like to do that.” 
Mister Welder pulled out a large roll 
of bills, peeled off $450, and his wife 
walked out wearing the relatively 
costly fur coat. 

Millions and millions of dollars are 
walking around daily in war workers’ 
pockets in war production centers. 
That is another of the educational pro- 
grams for us to try to solve. Inci- 
dentally, the best presentation of in- 
flation I have yet seen appeared on the 
back cover of the Reader’s Digest for 
February, entitled ‘‘Dangerous Dollars 
In Our Pockets.” 

When we add the results of our ad- 
vertising, selling, merchandising and 
publicity, and stir them all with good 
management, we get public relations. 


e 


I prefer to call them human relations. 

When assigned to my present duties, 
I asked the founder of our bank to give 
me his interpretation of public rela- 
tions. This is A. P. Giannini’s defini- 
tion: 

“When you get down to the meat of 
this problem, you have good public 
relations when you devote yourself to 
the best possible service to the public 
and let the public know you have it. 
As your service takes hold and becomes 
essential, you take the public into 
partnership. Keep it informed, not 
only of what you are doing but what 
you are trying to do and why you are 
doing it. Inasmuch as public relations 
begin at home, you take steps to see 
that your employees are trained to de- 
liver the things you promised and you 
do everything reasonable to surround 
your employees with pleasant working 
conditions, economic security and op- 
portunity for advancement.” 

The written instructions which gov- 
ern the activities of our advertising and 
publicity department include the fol- 
lowing: 

“Do everything to make friends and 
win public confidence. Do nothing to 
cause distrust. Have no secrets be- 
yond those of your customers’ affairs. 
Do your business in the open. Seek 
constantly for new ways of serving and 
your public relations will be your best 
asset.” 

Never forget that you yourself are a 
part of the public, which brings us 
back to the familiar injunction given 
in the “Golden Rule.” 

Finally, let us do our jobs so well in 
meeting the challenges of to-day that 
when the war is over, the postwar 
problems will seem light. 
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MAKING TITLE I LOANS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


ments have to do with the financing as 
such. Under the jurisdiction of the 
War Production Board comes the 
question of authority to do the job and 
of releasing critical materials for it, if 
needed. To the War Production 
Board, anything not repairs or main- 
tenance, is “construction,” which the 
Board defines as the “erection, con- 
struction, remodeling or rehabilitation 
of any building, structure or project, or 
additions thereto, or alterations 
thereof.”” The Board gives reasonable 
and careful consideration to requests 
for authorization and materials for 
necessary repairs. It also grants pref- 
erence rating orders for “buildings, 
structures and projects important to 
the war effort and essential civilian 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


needs.”’ Obviously, the installation of 
a bathroom to make an apartment to 
house war workers would appeal much 
more strongly to the Board than the 
installation of a second bathroom in a 
single family house merely for the con- 
venience of the members of the family. 

While a bank making Title I loans 
ordinarily does not deal directly with 
the War Production Board, clearly the 
opportunities for such loans depend 
largely on the regulations of the Board, 
particularly with respect to the use of 
critical materials. The Board’s re- 
quirements with respect to construc- 
tion, maintenance and repairs are set 
forth in its Conservation Order L-41. 
Under that Order, residential con- 
struction may be undertaken without 
authorization if the estimated cost of 
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Almost Any Inventory Is A-1 Loan Source 


Hidden in your files may be valuable clues to a greatly increased loan business. Backed 
by Lawrence System field warehouse receipts, any readily marketable inventory is sound 
collateral ...and you can lend more money against inventory than on open credit. With 
Lawrence System, too, the warehoused goods remain on your customers’ premises and 
processing and marketing continue normally. There may be a dozen good prospects for 
this type of inventory loan among your present customers. And once established in your 
bank, Lawrence System field warehousing invariably attracts new customers. Get full infor- 
mation from the Lawrence System office nearest your bank. 


LAWRENCE SYSTEM ic warehousing 


FOR BANK LOANS AGAINST INVENTORY 


- New York: 72 Wall St + Chicago: 1 No. LaSalle St + San Francisco: 37 Drumm St + Los Angeles: W.P. Story Bldg. 
ee Buffalo + Boston + Philadelphia + Kansas City + St. Louis » New Orleans + Charlotte, N.C + Jacksonville, Fla. 





Minneapolis + Dallas + Houston + Denver + Fresno + Portland, Oregon + Seattle » Spokane + Honolulu 
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ETERNAL VIGILANCE 


Is the Price of 
Fire Safety 


\id 
The Phoenix 


Company, Hartford, Coun, 
1854 


Connecticut 
Aire SrounancleMartford Conn: 


WITABLE 
Fire é Injurance @mpany 


PROVIDENCE, RI 
1859 
ATLANTIC FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
THE CENTRAL STATES FIRE INS. CO. 
Wichita, Kansas 
GREAT EASTERN FIRE INSURANCECO. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
MINNEAPOLIS F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


RELIANCE INS. CO. OF CANADA 
Montreal, Canada 


* 


HARTFORD 
30 Trinity Street 


CHICAGO 
Insurance Exchange 
NEW YORK 
110 William Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
220 Montgomery Street 
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THE DESK NEXT 
TO YOU... 


Although The Burroughs 
Clearing House has a circula- 
tion twice as large as any other 
bank publication, it is not pos- 
sible to send a copy to each 
individual whom we would like 
to serve. By sharing your copy 
with the person at the next desk, 
you'll help us and your neighbor. 
Thanks from both of us. 


The Burroughs Clearing House 
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the job is less than $200. This permits 
John Q. Citizen to go ahead with 
“construction” up to $199 if he does 
not require critical materials. If he 
needs such materials, he must apply 
for “priorities assistance.” 

Very desirable Title I loans, from 
the viewpoint of the bank, are those 
for repair jobs. The War Production 
Board places no dollars and cents limit 
on necessary repair, which is defined as 
“the restoration without change of de- 
sign of any portion of a building, struc- 
ture or project to sound working con- 
dition, when such portion has been 
rendered unsafe or unfit for service by 
wear and tear or other similar causes.” 
While no authorization is required for 
necessary repairs, still priorities assist- 
ance will be needed from the War 
Production Board if critical materials 
are involved. Easiest of all are loans 
for repair jobs not requiring critical 
materials, as for example, papering and 
painting. 

Banks which have decided that 
Title I loans are impracticable for the 
duration, will do well to re-examine the 
situation, particularly with respect to 


+ 


the respective localities which they 
serve. 

A bank serving an area which is not 
a war production zone may find numer- 
ous opportunities for financing repair 
and maintenance jobs and fuel con- 
servation projects under Title I. 

In critical war housing areas, the 
National Housing Agency and the War 
Production Board are co-operating to 
encourage Title I loans to finance con- 
version or remodeling of existing build- 
ings to provide added living quarters 
for essential war workers. Such proj- 
ects are eligible for AA-3 preference 
ratings, the same as heretofore as- 
signed by the War Production Board 
only for new publicly or privately 
financed war housing projects. These 
higher preference ratings will make it 
much easier for borrowers for such 
projects under Title I to obtain neces- 
sary critical materials. 

Like many other types of lending 
operations, the field of Title I loans has 
been materially narrowed by the war. 
Even so, these profitable, insured loans 
still constitute a field well worth 
cultivating. 
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CANADIAN BANKING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 


not permitted. Special forms are pro- 
vided for stop orders and lost ration 
checks. 

Dealers whose sales are below $5,000 
a month and who do not open ration 
coupon bank accounts exchange cou- 
pons for a bank transfer voucher. This 
voucher is in reality a receipt indicating 
that a dealer has turned over to his 
bank a stated number of coupons for a 
stated commodity. To obtain a trans- 
fer voucher, the dealer must surrender 
to the bank at least 1,000 consumer 
coupons for any particular commodity, 
but this limit is waived in the case of 
butter coupons during the third week 
after they become valid in the hands of 
consumers. Each voucher has a valid- 
ity of 30 days and can be endorsed to 
the order of a supplier of the com- 
modity involved. Suppliers who 
operate a ration coupon bank account 
may authorize traveling salesmen to 
obtain transfer vouchers from banks 
for coupons collected from retailers. 

Those retailers which do not have 
sufficient coupons to obtain a bank 
transfer voucher may pass the coupons 
along to the supplier, using gummed 
sheets. 

Dealers buying commodities in bulk 
have been notified that when purchas- 
ing by ration coupon checks or transfer 
voucher, coupons to the equivalent of 


only 98 per cent of specified poundage 
need be surrendered for sugar, tea and 
roasted coffee; to the equivalent of 82 
per cent for green coffee or tea; and to 
the equivalent of 99 per cent for butter. 

While ration coupon banking will 
mean additional work for the already 
short-staffed Canadian banks, most 
branches will not have many accounts 
to handle in view of the $5,000 monthly 
minimum in sales. It is expected that 
the work will be evenly spread among 
all banks, and they will have the 
privilege of requiring 48 hours to check 
and credit deposits. 


o 4 . 


Bank Loans Analyzed 


In its annual classification of loans 
of Canada’s chartered banks, the Bank 
of Canada reports that for 1942, the 
grain and seed trade and mining 
showed an increased demand for bank 
credit, but that there were decreases 
in bank loans to other types of bor- 
rowers. Total loans of all classes of 
business for the year were $1,100,000,- 
000, the lowest since 1938, with great- 
est declines in merchandising, general 
manufacturing, municipal and provin- 
cial loans, and loans to individuals. 

Grain and seed trade borrowing is 
always the largest single loan factor in 
Canada, and the past year amounted 

















PLUS INCREASED 
EFFICIENCY 
BECAUSE CARDINEER 


@ Speeds transactions 
®@ Allows division of work 


@ Can be moved where 
needed 


@ Centers work at desk 
height 


@ Prevents eyestrain and 
fatigue 


@ Permits quick transfers 


@ Occupies small space 
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ROTARY FILE 


releases 2 out of 5 workers 
for other vital needs 


Banking and financial institutions have long recognized Cardineer’s 
outstanding advantages. And experience in the banking field has shown 
that for signature cards, safe deposit records—wherever a card record 
is used—Cardineer will do it better, faster, cheaper. 


Under war conditions, saving manpower assumes top-drawer impor- 
tance and Cardineer enables three people to do the work of five—a 
saving of 40%—and with increased efficiency. 


You can begin manpower saving, or you can meet a manpower 
shortage at once. Cardineer is built from non-critical materials and 
is available immediately. 


Ask your dealer, or write today to our Methods Division, Dept. 3-4. 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK COMPANY 
CANTON, OHIO 
BRANCH OFFICES tN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Complete service of locks 
and vaults by Diebold's 
factory trained men. 
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to $293,600,000, as against $292,400,- 
000 in 1941. With the large volume of 
grain in the country, public storage 
space is kept well filled and the volume 
of wheat loans is accordingly fairly 
constant. These loans were at the 
highest since the record year of 1934. 
Other loans in the agricultural group 
to general farmers, stockmen and fruit 
growers, were the lowest in nine years, 
amounting to $46,500,000. Call loans, 
loans to specified institutions and to 
individuals against securities dropped 
to $147,800,000 the lowest figure on 
record. 

Larger borrowing by the mining in- 
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dustry, $8,900,000 in 1942, is under- 
stood to be partly due to base metal 
producers laying in supplies in advance 


as a safeguard against scarcity later on. 
All other industrial loans, and loans to 
provincial and municipal governments, 
public utilities, and institutions such as 
churches and hospitals, showed con- 
siderable decrease since the start of the 
war. 


* . SJ 


Bank Personnel Promotions 


Top-flight executive promotions 
have been announced by a number of 








Mortgage market of the future 


The building industry has never provided new hous- 
ing for the great majority of Americans—not even 
during the booming decade that followed War I. The 
reason: 25,000,000 of the 35,000,000 families in the 
U. S. normally earn less than $2,000 a year—and the 
building industry has not been able to provide a 
new home the 25,000,000 families could afford. 


Today, however, a modern, well-built, comfortable, 
lasting new home—at a total monthly cost of $20, 
including purchase and maintenance—is an estab- 
lished fact. Tomorrow, after the present emer- 
gency, such a home will be available commercially 
... Creating a vast new market for mortgages. 


All this stems from engineered housing, which 
produces better homes for lower original and 
operating costs. 


Engineered housing 


Engineered housing, of which Homasote Com- 
pany’s Precision-Built Method is the leading ex- 
ample, makes conventionally-constructed housing 











obsolete. Homasote Homes are machine-perfect in 
every detail, yet the system is adaptable to any size 


or style of architecture—hence sets no limits on 
salability. This flexibility comes from the fact that 
Homasote Precision-Built Construction is decen- 


tralized prefabrication—transportation costs are re- 
duced by franchising local prefabricators to use the 


method. Thus Homasote works with and for, not 
against, the local dealer, builder and architect. 


Any Homasote Home can be built to be demount- 
able. Demountability is mortgage insurance, be- 
cause (1) it protects both the mortgagee’s and the 
mortgagor's investment from loss due to change in 
the character of the neighborhood; and (2) it makes 
it possible to enlarge or decrease the size of the 
house to suit the changing needs of the family. 


Research 


Seven years and $300,000 of research have gone 
into the development of Homasote Precision-Built 
Construction. Its soundness has been proved by 
(1) $6,000,000 worth of pre-war, private hous- 
ing;(2) $30,000,000 worth of government war 
housing; (3) eligibility for F.H.A. insurance and 
the most favorable terms offered by pri- 
vate mortgage companies and loan asso- 
Cciations. 


Post-war markets made possible by Homa- 
sote’s engineered housing will include em- 
ployee homes and realty developments in 
all price classes, as well as low-cost proj- 
ects... Meanwhile, many a bank is devel- 
Se oping future mortgage business by urging 
™ prospects to earmark War Bonds for down 
payments and by starting Own-Your-Own- 
Home Clubs. For details about Homasote 
Homes and Own-Your-Own-Home Clubs, 
write: 

HOMASOTE COMPANY, Trenton, N. J. 
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banks and trust companies following 
annual meetings. Included are the 
appointments of two new assistant 
general managers for the Bank of 
Montreal, R. J. Williams and L. W. 
Townsend, and the appointment of 
P. H. Howarth, assistant superintend- 
ent of the Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
districts, to be assistant to the general 
manager at the Montreal head office 
of the bank. 

The Huron and Erie Mortgage Cor- 
poration and Canada Trust Company, 
head office London, Ontario, announce 
appointments of C. J. Clarke, treas- 
urer, C. McEachern, secretary and 
R. P. Baker, investment executive, to 
the positions of joint assistant general 
managers. 

& + * 


Bank of Canada Report 


Canada’s central bank, the Bank of 
Canada, reported for 1942 a net profit 
of $9,097,478, after providing for con- 
tingencies and reserves. Payment of a 
dividend of. $225,000 on capital stock 
held by the Finance Minister left 
$8,872,478, compared with $5,588,385 
in 1941. 

“The increase,” said Governor 
Graham F. Towers, “was mainly at- 
tributable to the higher average level 
of our security holdings.” 

Under the Bank of Canada Act, one- 
tenth of the surplus from operations is 
to be allocated to the rest fund, and 
the residue paid to the Recéiver- 
General of Canada and placed to the 
credit of the consolidated revenue 
fund. 

The Bank of Canada note issue last 
December 31 was $693,617,931, an 
increase of $197,661,699 from the pre- 
ceding year. Of the total, $121,100,000 
was held by the chartered banks and 
$572,500,000 by the general public. 
The total of Bank of Canada and 
chartered bank notes in public hands 
at December 31, 1942, was $632,800,- 
000, compared with $450,200,000 at 
the same date in 1941, $341,400,000 in 
1940, $246,800,000 in 1939, and $206,- 
700,000 in 1938. This expansion was 
explained in the report as being largely 
the result of growth in employment 
and incomes which has taken place 
during the war. 
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Unclaimed Bank Balances 


Unclaimed bank balances, reported 
in Parliament at Ottawa _ recently, 
amounted to $3,318,000 at December 
31, 1942. These balances, outstanding 
for five years or more in the ten char- 
tered banks and two Quebec savings 
banks, are nearly $100,000 more than 
a year ago. They include a consider- 
able number of accounts held by resi- 
dents of the United States. 
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There are four good reasons (above) why you should protect 
efficiency and reduce costs by ordering YOUR copy of 


RAND MSNALLY BANKERS DIRECTORY (First 1943) 


now—BEFORE printing—instead of taking a chance on getting 


one after publication. 


The ONLY bank directory that 
breaks down statements 11 
ways, for faster reference. 





SPECIAL SECTIONS 





List of All Bank Directors 


5-Year List of Discontinued Bank 
Titles 


Digest of Banking Laws 


Separate List of All Transit 
Numbers 


Accessible Banking Points For 
Non-Bank Towns 


Canadian, South American, and 
Foreign Banks 





2,616 pages filled with bank information. 





USE THIS ORDER FORM TODAY 











Official Numbering Agent 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Bank Publications Div., Rand M¢Nally & Co. 
536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Illinois. 


We want the latest and most complete bank information. Print a 
copy of the First 1943 BLUE BOOK for us—for which we will pay 
$15 following delivery. 


ADDRESS 


OFFICER 
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Tell us the value.of a more prominent listing [_] 











open if it could be released. The 
time was wound to run off at 8:30. 
On that split second Mr. Clutchbill, 
trailing a rope tied around his middle, 
descended into the cavity under the 
door. The work crew stood back. 
They could see the ray of the flash 
light playing on the combination 
spindle. They could see Mr. Clutch- 
bill’s goatee pointed straight at it like 
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DIRECTOR CLUTCHBILL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 


vault door, a hole big enough so the 
door could plunge downward wide 


an arrow, and they could discern his 
motionless old spectacles and one 
horny fist slowly turning the spindle, 
five turns this way, four turns that, 
on its circular journey. It stopped 
with a final oily “cluck.” Twenty- 
four smooth radiating bolts still held 
the cash for the opening which was 
only twenty-five minutes away. 

The village street was now thronged 
with curious natives looking at the 
wreckage of the night before. Groups 
stared through the bank’s street win- 
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dows. The safé deposit box customers 
were out in force, frantic to get at 
their possessions. Regular customers 
wanted their money. 

It was at this moment Willie Dexter, 
the teller, scrambled down the still 
clinging cellar stairs. He scurried over 
to Cashier John Atwood and two work- 
men leaning on shovels. In the cavity 
under the vault door Director Clutch- 
bill, ignoring a steady stream of pro- 
test from John, was tugging at the 
bolt lever, which, if released, would 
leave only the flimsy fastening of the 
wheel which forced the door tight. 

“I wouldn’t do it!” John kept 
shouting. 

Instantly Willie fired his news. 

“Old Yocum has got his bank bus 
parked for business across the street. 
He’s in it, Isaw him. It says, ‘Agency 
of Locust Trust Co.,’ right across the 
bus.” 


[NX his dungeon beneath the glisten- 
ing facade of the vault door Mr. 
Clutchbill’s old profile became motion- 
less, hesitating on one last, desperate 
move ...a chance that might mean 
death. Suddenly he gave a wrenching 
twist. The bolt lever was forced back, 
the bolts were thrown free, and 
nothing held those tons of steel but 
the frail fastening of the pressure 
wheel. 

The old director crowded back 
against the dungeon. There were only 
fifteen minutes to go before 9. 

“Give me that shovel,” he panted, 
sitting on the edge of the hole. 

One of the workmen handed down a 
shovel. 

“Don’t touch that pressure wheel,” 
screeched John. 

Mr. Clutchbill caught the sharp 
corner of the shovel’s blade over one 
of the spindles of the vault wheel. He 
pulled. The vault door’s heavy pres- 
sure on the wheel froze it immovable. 

“Here! Take hold of here and 
pull!!’’ screeched Mr. Clutchbill anx- 
iously. 

Three pairs of hands laid hold on the 
long shovel handle. Arms strained 
and knees shook. It gave an inch. 
The men leaned back. The spindle 
slowly over. Another was 
caught. It gave grudgingly. 

“Hook on again and pull her over!’ 
ordered the old director, his feet still 
hanging in the cavity. 

Inch by inch, rung by rung the 
vault wheel was ground around. 

Ker-bump-p-p! ! 

The four-ton vault door slammed 
open quicker than the strike of a 
cobra. 

Instantly Mr. Clutchbill twitched 
his legs up. John, Willie and a mem- 
ber of the work crew had sat down with 
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a jaw-cracking thud when the shovel 
let go. 

“Look out the whole shebang don’t 
start!’ screeched John going off like a 
foxhound on all fours. 

Mr. Clutchbill was playing his flash 
light down into the dungeon. The old 
vault was emitting ledgers, cash, 
cabinets and sacks of silver. He slid 
down amongst the deluge and gobbled 
in a prize his flash light had spotted; a 
$10,000 bundle of new ten’s. He 
threw it up to Willie who was clinging 
to the edge of the cavity. 

‘“‘Take that up to the wickets, open 
the street door, and pay them off. 
Tell the safe deposit people to come 
and get their stuff. I’ll open the boxes 
for them and hand it up.” 

With the $10,000 frozen under one 
arm Willie went up the rickety cellar 
stairs like a ghost. He flung open the 
street door, flew around behind the 
wickets and opened for business. All 
the upper lobby, counter and banking 
room was hanging and hanging solid. 
Only the ragged hole where the vault 
had dropped through told of any 
damage. Villagers rushed in. Willie 
began juggling $1,000 bunches of ten’s 
in front of their eyes. 

Cashier John Atwood scrambled 
around behind another wicket. The 
women clerks crept in and stood wild- 
eyed. 

Suddenly Director Clutchbill hopped 
into sight out of the cellar doorway. 
He looked at the crowded lobby. 

““She’s safe as the Rock of Ages!” 
he hollered. ‘“‘We’ll have the vault 
righted up with jacks before another 
day goes by. Plenty of cash, safe 
deposit boxes ail ready for business — 
who’s first?” : 

The lobby opened its mouth and 
stared. Villagers began closing their 
jaws one by one and backing off. They 
were going to stick it out with the old 
director they had trusted from child- 
hood. 


A SHORT time later a hooting began 
** out on Main Street. The villagers 
were pointing their fingers at a bus 
with the painted words, Agency of the 
Locust Trust Co. 

Deluged with advice, President 
Yocum’s bus driver got his engine 
going. The bus crept slowly around 
and began trundling up Main Street, 
across the railroad tracks and picked 
up speed for home. In its interior not 
a new account had been opened, not 
a check cashed. 

In the street window of the Ferndale 
National were the motionless, grinning, 
dirt-marked faces of Director Clutch- 
bill, John, Willie and the two women 
clerks. With hands clamped to the 
window screen, they watched it out of 
sight. The crowd outside saw them. 
A cheer went up. The old Ferndale 
National had come through. 
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the next few months, and before the 
war is over it may apply to a majority 
of commercial banks. 

The regulation, effective April 1, 
applied the 48-hour week initially in 
only 32 designated areas where there 
is a marked shortage of labor for war 
industries. These areas have since been 
increased to 36 in number. In addi- 
tion the War Manpower Commission 
has another list of 103 communities 
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WASHINGTON VIEWPOINT 


where labor shortages are expected 
within six months and the expectation 
is that within a year the shortage of 
workers will be so widespread that the 
48-hour work week will be quite 
general throughout the country. 

The policy set forth in the executive 
order is: “‘For the duration of the war, 
no plant, factory, or other place of 
employment shall be deemed to be 
making the most effective utilization 
of its manpower if the minimum work 





“Those who expect to reap 


the blessings of freedom, 


must, like men, undergo 


the fatigue of supporting it.” 





Thomas Paine 
1777 








week is less than 48 hours per week.” 

Its application to bank employees 
and similar ‘“‘white collar workers” not 
engaged in direct, war production is, 
first, to prevent such businesses from 
hiring additional workers, and, second, 
to release some present workers for 
transfer to war plants. Where neither 
of these purposes would be served by 
lengthening of the work week in a 
given establishment it is possible to 
secure an exemption from the regional 


‘ manpower director. 


Except for general policies laid down 
in Washington the administration of 
the 48-hour week regulation is being 
left almost entirely to the regional and 
area directors which the WMC has 
appointed in all localities where the 
regulation is effective, as it is planned 
to make the regulation as flexible as 
possible and to adapt it to local condi- 
tions where necessary. Regional and 
area directors are authorized to con- 
sider a minimum work week of less 
than 48 hours when a full 48-hour 
week would neither increase produc- 
tion, release workers for other em- 
ployment, nor otherwise further the 
war effort. 

General regulations provide that the 
work week need not be extended in the 
case of an establishment in which less 
than eight workers are regularly em- 
ployed, which will exempt some ‘of the 
smaller banks, nor to persons under 
16 years of age or individuals who are 
not available for full-time work on 
account of other employment, house- 
hold responsibilities, or physical limita- 
tions. 

Because the President’s order speci- 
fied that the provisions of the wage 
and hour law have not been modified, 
all banks shifting to a longer work 
week are expected to pay time-and-one- 
half for all employment beyond 40 
hours per week, except in the case of 
executives and others exempt under 
the wage and hour law. Banks are 
considered to be engaged in interstate 
commerce and, therefore, subject to 
this law, although a few may have 
special agreements with their em- 
ployees of a type which fall within the 
terms of Supreme Court decisions to 
the effect that they are exempt. 

How widely banks will be effected 
by the 48-hour week policy will depend 
on how the program works out in the 
thirty-six labor shortage areas where 
it is being applied first. It may be that 
many regional WMC directors will 
find that increased hours for bank em- 
ployees will neither release workers for 
other employment nor remove banks 
from the labor market, and thus a 
number of exemptions may be granted 
to individual banks. On the other 
hand, the growing shortage of man- 
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power and the general need for getting 
the work done with a smaller staff 
may make the 48-hour week almost 
universal, regardless of the regulations, 
if the war lasts another year or so. 


° ° Sd 


Revision of Government’s 
Farm Credit System Asked 


Consolidation and simplification of 
the government’s farm credit system 
may be forced by Congress as a result 
of the complaints of country bankers 
against the competition offered by the 
revived Regional Agricultural Credit 
Corporation. 

A report recommending the aboli- 
tion of the RACC has been made by 
the joint Congressional committee on 
Reduction of Non-Essential Federal 
Expenditures, headed by Senator 
Harry F. Byrd of Virginia, and this 
group is now considering an investiga- 
tion of all Federal lending agencies. 
In its report the committee called on 
the Secretary of Agriculture to submit 
a plan for simplifying and consolidating 
the activities of all government agricul- 
tural credit organizations in order to 
prevent duplication and overlapping in 
lending powers and to reduce the cost 
of administration and the number of 
persons employed. Several members 
of both House and Senate have pro- 
posed investigations of government 
credit policies in general on the ground 
that most of them sprang up during 
the depression when credit was very 
necessary but now they serve little or 
no purpose, compete with private 
lending agencies, and constitute a 
waste of manpower and public funds. 

The Byrd committee report on 
the RACC was in pursuance to a 
resolution introduced by Senator Ken- 
neth Wherry of Nebraska. At hear- 
ings on this resolution the RACC was 
attacked by spokesmen for both banker 
and farmer organizations on the ground 
that additional credit is not needed to 
increase farm production, the RACC 
competes unnecessarily with commer- 
cial banks, and its operations consti- 
tute a duplication of effort and 
threaten losses because loans are made 


‘by inexperienced lenders and without 


regard to the ability of farmers to 
repay. A. G. Black, Governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration, defended 
the RACC as being necessary to in- 
sure that farmers obtain sufficient 
credit in case other agencies fail to 
make sufficient loans at reasonable 
interest rates. 

The report of the Byrd committee 
urged immediate legislation to liqui- 
date the RACC entirely and to return 
its capital funds to the Treasury. The 
RACC was created some ten years ago 
but had remained dormant and virtu- 
ally forgotten until this spring when 





the Department of Agriculture revived 
it ostensibly as a means of providing 
ample credit for farmers to increase 
production under the “Food-for-Free- 
dom” campaign. The committee con- 
cluded that the RACC was not based 
on sound business principles and will 
foster loose lending practices and 
speculation. 

While declaring that the nation’s 
commercial banks are generally ex- 
tending ample farm credit on liberal 
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terms, the committee’s report carried 
an implied warning that country banks 
must maintain relatively low interest 
rates for wartime financing of food 
production, and suggested that if 
necessary for the war program the 
Farm Credit Administration might en- 
large its emergency crop and feed loan 
program. 

Earlier protests against the RACC, 
made by the American Bankers Associ- 
ation and others, had been rejected by 
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the Department of Agriculture, but 
shortly after the Byrd committee hear- 
ings revealed the degree of resentment 
against the plan the department offered 
a compromise to commercial banking 
imterests. It sent instructions to 
County USDA War Boards, which are 
in charge of RACC lending, to “‘satisfy 
themselves that each applicant for a 
RACC loan is not in a position to 
obtain the credit he needs from other 
sources at reasonable rates and terms.” 
The County War Boards were also 
instructed to invite representatives of 
county bankers associations to meet 
with them and with officials of the 
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farm credit agencies “in order to dis- 
cuss credit problems relating to maxi- 
mum production and types of loans 
made by the different agencies, to co- 
ordinate loan policies, and to make sure 
that all legitimate credit requirements 
of farmers are met.” 

The present Congress has displayed 
a mood to investigate all activities of 
the government with a view to saving 
manpower and money by’ stream- 
lining those agencies not directly con- 
cerned with the war program, and 
particularly those which were set up 
as emergency programs during the 
depression. Appropriations for such 
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agencies are being curtailed drastically 
or eliminated completely, and now 
that the RACC has called the atten- 
tion of Congress to the farm credit 
agencies there is a good chance that it 
will insist on a thorough revision in 
this field. The Byrd committee’s re- 
quest for recommendations along this 
line from the Department of Agricul- 
ture is probably just a starter, and if 
the department does not come forward 
promptly with a plan to simplify its 
farm credit system it is quite likely 
that Congress will do the job itself, 
using the same hatchet it has applied 
to several other administrative bureaus 
and agencies. 
° 7 e 


Supervisory Agencies Report 
on Condition of Banks 


The Nation’s commercial banks now 
have the strongest asset position in 
their history, according ‘to reports 
issued almost simultaneously by two 
Federal bank supervisory agencies. 

The first was a letter to President 
Roosevelt from Chairman Leo T. 
Crowley of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation reviewing the 
changes in the banking structure 
which have come about during the ten 
years since the banking holiday of 
March, 1933. The other was the semi- 
annual report of the Comptroller of 
the Currency showing the condition 
of national banks as of December 31, 
1942. 

The FDIC report, covering all in- 
sured banks, was a general review of 
the past decade of banking, while the 
Comptroller’s statement, limited to 
showed the _ short- 
range changes in the condition of these 
banks during the preceding six and 
twelve months. Taken together, they 
show that the assets and deposits of 
all commercial banks are very high 
and are increasing rapidly, and that 
the banks are in position to meet any 
demands required by the war. 

Assets and deposits of national 
banks increased more than $11 billion 
during 1942, and in each case almost 
all of this increase took place during 
the last half of the year, the Comp- 
troller reported. Total assets of na- 
tional banks were $55 billion on 
December 31, while assets of all in- 
sured banks totaled $90 billion. 
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Savings and Loans. Increase 
Bond Holdings 


A report from the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation re- 
cently showed that during 1942 the 
2,400 insured savings and loan associ- 
ations in the country increased their 
holdings of United States Government 
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obligations from $43,900,000 to $193,- 
500,000. At the end of 1941; 1.3 per 
cent of the combined resources of these 
institutions was represented by govern- 
ment bonds; last December 31 the 
ratio had jumped to 5.3 per cent. 

“This is a record for savings and 
loan associations, which‘ ordinarily 
invest almost all of their funds in 
long-term home mortgages,”’ said Oscar 
R. Kreutz, general manager of the 
corporation. “It reflects heavy pur- 
chases of Series F and G War Bonds 
by these institutions, as well as their 
investments in U. S. obligations of 
other types. Such purchases have, of 
course, been increased because normal 
loan outlets of the associations have 
been curtailed by wartime restrictions 
on building while associations have 
continued to receive investments from 
the public in steady volume. 

‘Although the associations’ holdings 
of government bonds increased con- 
siderably during the first nine months 
of 1942, the rise during the last three 
months of the year was greater than 
that of the three previous quarters 
combined.” 


COURT 
DECISIONS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 239) 


heavy black line extending entirely 
across the back of the note. Was thisa 
general or “‘qualified’”’ endorsement? 

Without detailing its reasons the 
court decided that it was’a general 
endorsement. Considering the fact 
that the words ‘Without recourse” 
were written below the signature and 
the distance and black line separating 
the words from the signature, obviously 
the words ‘Without recourse” could 
not be deemed to have been added to 
the endorser’s signature. 

On the back of the same note was 
printed a form of guarantee. The 
words, “‘without recourse,”” were writ- 
ten in ink across the printed guarantee 
and an ink cross was drawn through the 


’ printed form of guarantee. Below this 


was an endorser’s signature. What 
was his liability, if any? 

If the ink cross had been drawn 
through the printed guarantee first: 
and the words, ‘Without recourse” 
thereafter written over guarantee and 
cross, the effect might be to relieve the 
endorser. On the other hand, if the 
cross had been drawn after the words, 
“‘Without recourse” had been written, 
the intent and effect might have been 
to strike out both the guarantee and 
“Without recourse.” But the en- 
dorser concerned offered no evidence 
to explain the ambiguity. The court 


accordingly held that he was liable as 
a general endorser. The words, ““With- 
out recourse,”’ written in such a curious 
way, gave him no protection. (Farneti 
vs. Mangano, 45 Northeastern Re- 
porter, Second Series, 992.) 
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Party Signing Note After 
Delivery 


Suppose a customer signs and de- 
livers his note to a bank for a loan. 
Thereafter an officer of the bank 
decides that there should be two names 
on the note and so notifies the cus- 
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tomer. Then the customer brings a 
financially responsible friend to the 
bank and the friend signs the note as 
endorser or co-maker. Is the friend 
liable if the note remains unpaid at 
maturity? 

Discussing that question in a recent 
case, the Supreme Court of Nebraska 
pointed out that after the transaction 
has been completed between the origi- 
nal parties by the signing and delivery 
of the note, anyone who then attaches 
his signature to the note is not liable 
thereon unless he receives some con- 
sideration for signing. 

“Generally,” said the court, ‘the 
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undertaking of a person signing, or 
becoming a party to, a negotiable 
instrument after its execution and 
delivery must be supported by some 
new or additional consideration, as the 
original consideration for the instru- 
ment is insufficient to sustain such an 
undertaking. This rule applies, how- 
ever, only when the transaction of 
which the bill or note forms a part has 
been completely executed or con- 
summated prior to the addition of the 
new signature.” 

Where the obtaining of a co-maker 
or endorser has been part of the under- 
standing between bank and borrower 
from the outset, however, the transac- 
tion is still open and is not deemed com- 
pleted until the second signature is 
actually added to the note. 

“The subsequent signature,” the 
court explained, “‘is regarded as being 
made at the same time as the note, so 
as to constitute a part of the same 
transaction, and be supported -by the 
same consideration, where it is added 
pursuant to a prior agreement between 
the maker and payee which has been 
relied on by the latter, even though the 
person subsequently adding his signa- 
ture does not know the terms of the 
principal contract.” 

Safest plan, probably, is to have 
both parties sign the note at the same 
time. Then the money loaned to the 
borrower is consideration for both 
signatures, and there’s no argument 
about anyone having signed after the 
original party signed and delivered the 
note to the bank. (In re Tynan’s 
Estate, 7 Northwestern Reporter, Sec- 
ond Series, 628.) 


* a * 


The Impostor Rule 


So-called impostor cases arise when 
the drawer of a check delivers it to an 
impostor in the belief that the latter 
is in reality the payee to whose order 
the check is drawn. Often the fraud 
is not discovered until after the check 
has been paid by the drawee bank. In 
such situations suits are sometimes 
brought against the collecting bank 
on its guarantee of the endorsement or 
against the drawee bank on the theory 
’ that it has paid out on a forged en- 
dorsement. 

In deciding recently that the drawer 
of a check could not recover from an 


intermediary bank on its guarantee of- 


an impostor’s endorsement, a United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals stated 
the so-called “‘impostor rule” as fol- 
lows: 

“With few exceptions, it is held that 
the drawer of a check, bill of exchange 
or other negotiable instrument, can- 
not recover from an intermediary bank 
on its endorsement, or from the drawee 
bank upon its payment, where the 
check, bill or other instrument is 


drawn and delivered to an impostor 
under the mistaken belief on the part 
of the drawer that he is the person 
whose mame he has assumed and to 
whose order the check, bill or other 
instrument is made payable, and the 
intermediary bank acquires it from the 
impostor upon his endorsement thereon 
of the name of the payee, or the 
drawee bank pays it upon such en- 
dorsement, as the case may be. 
“Although not in full accord in 
respect of the reasons for their con- 
clusion, most courts hold that while 
the drawer acts in the mistaken belief 
that the person with whom he deals 
either in person or by correspondence 
is the person whose name he has 
assumed and pretends to be, still it is 
the intent of the drawer to make the 
check, bill or other instrument payable 
to the identical person with whom he 
deals and therefore to be paid on his 
endorsement; and that accordingly 
payment to him or his endorsee merely 
effectuates the intent of the drawer.” 
One of the features of the “impostor” 
case before the court was the fact that 
the drawer of the check delivered to 
the impostor was the government, who 
brought the suit against an inter- 
mediary bank on its guarantee of the 
endorsement. Is the government itself 


-bound by the “impostor rule” too? 


“Government checks,”’ remarked the 
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a BOXES 


a 


The NATIONAL STANDARD 
for efficient bank record storage 


Since 1918 Liberty Boxes have become a 
byword wherever records are stored. Today 
thousands of concerns in all lines of busi- 
ness standardize on Liberties. Regardless 
of this we have never lost sight of the fact 
that Liberty Boxes were originally de- 
signed for banks. Constant consideration 
of bank use keeps Liberties nationally 
accepted as the standard for safe, effi- 
cient, economical record storage in banks 
throughout the United States, 


23 Stock Sizes for every Bank use. 


Used by such banks as Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chicago; Commonwealth 
Bank, Detroit; and First Wisconsin 
National Bank, Milwaukee. 


BANK EXECUTIVES 


Write for copy of our Manual of Record 
Storage Practice and complete details 
about Liberty Boxes. 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 





536 S. CLARK STREET + CHICAGO, ILL. 








T-SD Sliding Drawer 
Transfer File 


(Tan Corrugated 
Board) 








MADE LIKE ALL 
STEEL FILES. 











Set up ready to use, equipped with stackers 
to interlock into batteries, and with follower 
supports. The T-SD set up at our plant is 
stronger than a file shipped “‘knocked down.”’ 
Eliminates waste of office time pasting slid- 
ing drawer files together. 


Just take a T-SD file out of the carton and use it. 






A SIZE FOR EVERY BUSINESS NEED 


EASY-SNAP Collapsible 
Tan Corrugated Board 
FILING BOX 


Style C, Hinged Lid 
Automatic Assembly 


Thousands of our customers 
have reordered this file annually. 


RECOMMENDED FOR SELDOM- 
REFERRED-TO ITEMS. 


LOWEST PRICES —F. O. B. NEW BRIGHTON 


Oe BI iis oo. ok veers $1.59 ea 
IME 5 enc ccmccnsy eo 1.98 ea 
| | er terre eis > 2.40 ea 
SE Gioia i cero wen wes 2.55 ea 


Follower Supports 25c to 30c ea. additional 
60 stock sizes 


CCE noes oct oenaree $ 55 ea 
LOCO MSS: 6 -90 ea. 
TR GB ins 0s Be ined s abs 1.00 ea. 
| Re SA i ey 98 ea. 


150 stock sizes 


(SPECIAL SIZES TO YOUR ORDER) 


STRAYER COIN BAG CO. NEW BRIGHTON, PA. 


Bank Supplies Since 1914 





In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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court, “‘are fluently employed in the 
commerce of the country, and are 
accepted upon reasonable identification 
in the regular course of business as 
other obligations of such character. 
If banks are to be made to use greater 
diligence than is shown to have been 
exercised in the case before us, the 
result is to destroy the free negotia- 
bility of the obligations of the United 
States Government. We hold that the 
so-called impostor rule applies to the 
government and that the government 
cannot recover from the defendant 
intermediary bank.” (United States 
vs. First National Bank, 131 Federal 
Reporter, Second Series, 985.) 
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Where Consideration 
**Might’’ Fail 


If the nature of the transaction in 
which a negotiable note is given is such 
that the consideration might fail in the 
future, and the possibility of that 
failure is known to one to whom the 
note is negotiated, he does not take the 
note as a holder in due course. He is, 
in fact, subject to the defense of failure 
of consideration if such failure actually 
develops. 

Such was the pronouncement of the 


Court of Errors and Appeals of New: 


Jersey in a recent case involving a 
situation in which a bank might easily 
find itself. 

In the New Jersey case an insurance 
broker made an agreement to obtain 
and finance insurance for a business 
house. Under the agreement the insur- 
ance broker placed an insurance policy 
for a year with an insurance company 
and, to cover the premium, received 
from the business house a cash pay- 
ment and a series of ten notes falling 
due one each month. The agreement, 
which was in writing, provided that 
upon default in payment, the insur- 
ance could be canceled and made 
other provisions respecting possible 
cancellation. The broker then assigned 
this agreement and endorsed the ten 
notes to a finance company. 

Thereafter the business house paid 
three of the notes to the finance com- 
pany. The insurance company then 
canceled the insurance policy and the 
business house paid no more on the 
notes. Under an acceleration clause 
all the notes became due and payable 
upon default on the fourth note. The 
insurance broker was now in bank- 
ruptcy so the finance company sued 
the business house on the seven notes. 

Was the finance company a holder 
in due course of the notes and there- 
fore entitled to collect on them regard- 
less of any defense the business concern 
might have had against the insurance 
broker? 

As assignee of the contract in con- 
nection with which the notes were 


given, the finance company knew that 
the consideration for the notes mighi 
fail through the cancellation of the 
insurance, for the possibility of such 
cancellation was referred to in the 
contract itself. 
possible failure of consideration was 
such knowledge of a defect in the 
broker’s title to the notes as to deprive 
the finance company of the status of 
holder in due course. 

“It is apparent,” declared the New 
Jersey court, “that the notes were not 
taken in due course; that they were 
subject to a failure of consideration o/ 
which the finance company had full 
notice and which it could have averted 
as the assignee of the broker. On their 
face the notes were negotiable but, in 
fact, such negotiability was limited by 
the terms of the contract. 

**The rule is that the purchaser of a 
negotiable instrument is unaffected by 
collateral agreements of which he has 
had no notice, and if a bill or note 
makes no reference to collateral securi- 
ties or agreements the purchaser is 
not bound to make inquiries concern- 
ing the possible existence or nature of 
the same. On the other hand, where a 
bill or note refers to or is accompanied 
by a collateral contemporaneous agree- 
ment or the purchaser has actual 
knowledge of the same, he takes sub- 
ject to its contents or conditions. 

“The finance company here took the 
contract and collateral notes subject 
to all equities and defenses between 
the original parties.” 

Because of that unfortunate knowl- 
edge of a possible failure of considera- 
tion, the finance company was unable 
to collect on the notes. (General Con- 
tract Purchase Corporation vs. Moon 
Carrier Corporation, 29 Atlantic Re- 
porter, Second Series, 843.) 
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Note Signed on Sunday 


In some States contracts of all kinds 
are void if signed on Sunday. Suppose 
a bank acquires a note dated on a week 
day, but when the maker is sued on 
the note he proves that, actually, it 
was signed on Sunday. If State law 
makes Sunday contracts void, can the 
bank collect on the note? 

Just such a case involving a note 
signed in Michigan recently came be- 
fore a Federal court in that State. 

“Sunday contracts are void in 
Michigan,” the court conceded. “‘How- 
ever, if a negotiable instrument, in 
fact executed on Sunday, but bearing 
a secular date, reaches the hands of a 
holder in due course, the maker of such 
note is estopped to repudiate the appar- 
ent date, and the note is a valid and 
enforceable obligation to the same 
extent as if it had been executed on a 
secular date.” (United States vs. 
O’Hara, 46 Federal Supplement, 780.) 
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How the Fremont National Bank, Fremont, Neb., 
looked BEFORE our scrap-conscious designers went to 
work. Two old buildings, filled with miscellaneous 
obsolete metal items... 





How things shaped up AFTER the job was done... 
same two buildings, now combined into one via 
the use of non-essential materials. Obsolete metals 
gone, better materials in their place. 










BANKERS INTERESTED 
in the modernization of hotels, 
restaurants, clubs and all other 

commercial buildings should 

get in touch with our subsidiary 



























The kind of modernization we are doing today is for permanent... | 


BANK BUILDING & EQUIPMENT CORPORATION of America, 9th & SIDNEY STS., ST. LOUIS, MO. 









and get urgently needed 
BRASS, BRONZE, COPPER 
on the Scrap Heap NOW : 






















Some are under the impression that “we've all the 


ee 


scrap we need”. This is untrue, as indicated by the 
current drive for more than ever highly essential brass, 
bronze, copper and aluminum, as well as high grade 


iron and steel... all so commonly found in obsolete 


bank fixtures and equipment. It’s possible your bank 


has more such metal than you think. If so, you can 


make a realistic contribution to the war effort... as 
well as acquire efficient new quarters... by getting in the 


scrap NOW. Mail the coupon below. No obligation. 


not “temporary” use. Customer reaction toward the scrapping of 
obsolete metal fixtures, etc., is always good, productive of much 
favorable publicity. ..a real public relations program. 
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In each local Burroughs office there is a reference library 


which contains detailed information on methods, machines 


and procedures being used in bank operating departments. 


This information is constantly being added to as new systems 


and methods—or even temporary wartime expedients—are 


installed or observed in action. 


If you are contemplating a change in an operating routine or 
procedure, we invite you to make use of the information we 


have available. Your request will receive prompt attention. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY e¢ DETROIT 
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MANUFACTURING FOR WAR 
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